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BRETT AND LITTLE’S ELECTRIC 
INVENTIONS. 


| We have been favoured with a private view of some 
| of the most beautiful electric applications for the com- 
| munication of intelligence by telegraph that we believe 
| have yet appeared before the scientific world. The 
|| offices of the inventors are in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, 
|| where, in several apartments, the improvements they 
| have patented are displayed for the inspection of all in- 
| terested in this wonderful application of science to the 
|| business of life. Messrs Brett and Little indeed court, 
| rather than avoid, the investigation of the learned, 
and willingly afford every explanation requisite to the 
perfect comprehension of their whole system of electro- 
| telegraphic communication. The principle upon which 
|| their most important invention proceeds is so simple, 
| and promises to effect so remarkable a revolution in the 
| electric intercourse of this and other countries, that we 
| entertain no doubt that an account of our visit will 
prove acceptable, and readily intelligible to every 
|| reader. 
The improvements commence at the battery. Con- 
| trary to the usual form, this instrument consists of 
three troughs—an upper, middle, and inferior; the 
| upper trough contains the acid, the middle the plates, 
| and the inferior the waste fluid from the latter. These 
| troughs are secured in a frame one over the other: the 
| upper one is a long box, at the bottom of which are a 
number of short funnels of wood filled with sponge, or 
| some other porous material. Into this box the dilute 
| acid is poured, and issues in continuous drops into the 
middle trough. The middle trough is a box similar in 
form to the first, also having a series of funnels at the 
bottom; but it is filled with sand, and contains the zinc 
| and copper plates which form the battery, the elec- 
tricity generated being carried off by a wire at each 
end or pole of the battery. The inferior trough is 
| merely the reservoir for the fluid which has discharged 
| its duties, and become saturated with zinc. In action 
it will be readily perceived that this instrument is at 
| once simple and effective: the dilute acid drips gra- 
| dually upon the sand in the middle trough, exerts its 
| energies upon the metals there, and then percolates 
| through, and makes its escape from, the battery—its 
| place being constantly supplied by more acid from 
above. Thus the battery both supplies and purifies 
| itself. It will be in the knowledge of many of our 
| readers that the common batteries have no such ar- 
| rangement either for supply or for discharge of their 
fluid contents. The consequence is, that a rapid and 
energetic electro-chemical action is generated when the 
| instrument receives a fresh supply of acid; but as this 
| becomes saturated with the metal upon which it exerts 
| its influence, this action becomes enfeebled, and will 


—— 


finally cease altogether. There are certainly some forms 
of battery in which a greater uniformity of action is 
secured, but the commoner ones are, without exception, 
subject to this serious inconvenience. The instrument 
before us preserves a constant and uniform action, and 
affords at all times a flow of electricity of equal and 
unchanging intensity. Securing also the perfect sa- 
turation of the acid, it is, besides being a more effec- 
tive, a far more economical form than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Possibly it may be found on 
the extensive scale that the residual sulphate of zinc 
can be collected and sold, so as to lessen materially the 
current expenses of the machine. 

We next visited the ‘ Electro-Telegraphic Converser.’ 
This is exhibited in a small separate apartment: it has 
an elegant appearance—a fitting ornament even for a 
lady’s boudoir—being somewhat in the form of a hand- 
some jewel cabinet, made of beautiful rosewood; while 
its dial-plate reminded us of some of the mysterious 
magical instruments which tell one’s fate by figures or 
symbols. By its side is the ‘ Attention Bell,’ to whose 
imperious summons we will first direct our attention. 
It is enclosed in a little mahogany chest with perforated 
sides, covered with silk, for the passage of the sound. 
At each station there will be a bell, and a bell-pull. The 
bell-pull is a simple handle of ivory, which moves a 
little mechanism inside a small box, making or breaking 
contact between the electric wires at the telegraphist’s 
pleasure. On moving this handle to one side. contact is 
made, and a current of electricity is instantly directed 
to the mechanism of the bell, however distant the latter 
may be: the telegraphist, in less than a second, could 
set his bell a-ringing at the North Pole, or at any other 
spot on the circle of the earth where his wires were 
conveyed. A careful attention to the contrivance by 
means of which this is effected will pave the way in 
some measure for the comprehension of the larger in- 
strument. The stream of electricity proceeds imme- 
diately, on the handle being touched, to a coil of fine 
wire, in the centre of which a short piece of soft iron is 
placed; induced magnetism takes place in this iron, 
and acts upon a peculiar magnet suspended close to it, 
causing it to deflect or turn aside. The deflected 
magnet then touches a little piece of steel acting as a 
detent, and liberates some clock-work, which imme- 
diately strikes the bell. All this is done more rapidly 
than this description of it can be read. The bell is only 
struck once, because a spiral spring connected with the 
handle, as soon as the hand is removed, breaks the 
circuit, the magnet returns to its position, the detent 
falls into its place, and the clock-work stops. But if it 
is necessary to keep the bell ringing, it is only requisite 
to keep the hand upon the handle, and the clock-work 
continues ringing it for any desirable length of time. 
The advantage of this single-stroke mechanism will be 
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best appreciated by those who have travelled on rail- 
vsays—on which the other plan of call-bells is adopted 
—at periods when the atmosphere has been intensely 
charged with electricity; the current of atmospheric 
electricity setting loose the clock-work, and the bell 
continuing incessantly to give its alarm until the works 
had run down. The peculiarity to which we desire to 
call special attention is the permanent magnet, which is 
deflected at will by the electric current. Contrary to 
the general form, it is a circular ring, incomplete at the 
lower end, at which its north and south poles are situ- 
ated; it is thus rendered astatic: its poles being equi- 
distant from the earth, the effects of terrestrial mag- 
netism are neutralised. A delicate spindle pierces the 
upper border of this magnetic ring, through which the 
motion of the magnet is communicated—in the present 
instance, to the clock-work of the bell; in the conversing 
instrument, to the indices of the dial-plate. Before 
returning to the telegraph, we may notice the ‘ Acci- 
dent Bell.’ The movements are precisely similar in this 
case, the only difference being in the size and tone of 
the bell, which is struck by a ball of hard wood. The 
sound of this bell is loud and far-penetrating, and 
strongly resembles the deep-mouthed tone of a church 
bell. It is proposed to supply each station with such an 
instrument; and it could, when properly adjusted, be 
tolled simultaneously at every station on the line, so as 
to cause an entire suspension of the traffic, until the 
nature and situation of the disaster were known. The 
train also to which the misfortune occurred would be 
supplied with a small portable battery and bell-handle, 
so that the guard might make connection with the 
wires, and thus call for assistance with the rapidity of 
lightning. ‘The value of this application is in the ratio 
of its extreme simplicity and unvarying certainty. Such 


a means of communicating intelligence of an accident 
has long been wanting; and we entertain the hope that 
the time is near when, by the aid of such or similar 
means, railway disasters will be as rare as they are now 
frequent. ‘ 


It is time we examined the ‘ Electro-Telegraphic Con- 


verser.’ At each side of the dial-plate is a small indi- 
cator, like the finger of a clock, each of which, on touch- 
ing the ivory handle beneath, may be made to move 
either to the right or left hand. On opening the cabinet, 
the secret of the apparatus is discovered. There is a 
similar magnetic ring suspended close to the face of a 
bar of soft iron, surrounded by the coil of wire through 
which the electric current passes. When the charge 
passes through this wire, it deflects the magnet either 
to the right or left at the operator’s pleasure. The 
magnet, in moving, thus communicates its motion to a 
piece of metal shaped like a T; either end of the T-piece 
touches then the indicators, and so causes them to move 
upon the dial-plate. A good idea of this delicate, yet 
simple contrivance, may be gained by comparing it to 
the letters T and O placed in superposition. Thus bp 
the O being the magnetic ring. It will thus be seen, if 
the character is moved either to the right or left, the 
ends of the T might be made to give motion to an indi- 
cator swinging in its centre, and so placed that the ends 
could touch it when moved, and leave it at liberty when 
the 5 was in a perpendicular position. The telegraph 
is thus worked. The operator at one station moves his 
ivory handle to the right, instantly the magnet at the 
other station deflects, the T-piece presses up the right 
indicator, and the communication is complete. All that 
we have now seen is  dial-plate, on which are two mov- 
ing indicators; it remains to see what language they can 
be made to discourse. The dial-plate is the key to the 
electric tongue. The following diagram will convey a 


description :— 
Stations. 


1 Understand. Repeat. 


Go on. 


Letters. Figures. 
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Let us suppose a conversation about to be com- 
menced. The call-bell rings: the attendant directs his 
eye to the dial-plate; his distant correspondent wishes 
to say ‘ Train up.’ The right indicator moves three 
times, the left once, there is T; the right moves once, 
the left once, that is R; the left once again, that is A; 
the left twice, the right twice, that is I; the right once 


prehended, the left indicator goes up once for ‘ Under- 
stand?’ The right once, the left twice, gives U ; the 
right three times, gives P. ‘ Understand?’ again; and 
the words ‘ Train up,’ are registered any number of 
miles off. To judge of the rapidity with which these 
words are telegraphed, they may be conceived as very 
slowly and deliberately spoken. If the communication 
is not understood, the right indicator flies up and 
signals ‘ Repeat.’ When it is necessary to indicate 
figures, the right indicator flies up three times and 
informs the operator at the distant station that ‘ figures’ 
are now to be telegraphed. Thus the dial-plate is 
actually a key to the language indicated upon it. A 
very little practice is requisite to arrive at dexterity in 
the use of this telegraph, and ten minutes suffices to 
learn its indications. Doubtless, after the experience of 
a few weeks, the telegraphist will cease to refer to the 


with his steel lesson page before him do the part of a 
tolerable substitute. ‘The terms have this advantage, 
that they are not arbitrary, and that several of the con- 
tinental languages can readily be spoken by their means, 
without alteration of the present plan. This may be 
thought a trifling advantage; but in the extended 
operation of this system of communication, it will not 
be without its utility. On the other hand, we are free to 
confess that the language talked by this instrument is 
more cumbrous than could be wished. We should like 
to see what phonography would do for it. Rapid as 
may be the operator’s fingers, he has a language con- 
taining many untractable words to deal with, and it 
will probably become necessary to make such altera- 
tions in the system of terms as will obviate these diffi- 
culties ; and it would be easy to effect this modification. 
The indicators have nothing to be desired; they are 
beautifully sensitive, simple, and instantaneous in ac- 
tion; and they have this great superiority over the 
needles of Wheatstone and Cooke’s telegraph and 
others, that they are not magnets themselves, but may 
be made of bone or wood, or any other appropriate 
material: the derangements attendant on magnetic 
needles are thus obviated. On the whole, we believe 
the instrument to be in advance of those at present in 


better idea of it than could be derived from a verbal | 


is N. Then, to make sure that the word has been com- | 


dial at all as a key; but in the event of an accident | 
happening to him, any person could take his place, and’ | 


use, and we think we are safe in promising for it a very 
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| wide, and a very lasting reputation and adoption. We 
| have repeatedly used the term ‘ simple’ in describing it, 
but we should be conveying a wrong impression if it 
_ were understood that there is an absence of nice work- 
manship about the apparatus. On the contrary, the 
motive powers are adapted with exquisite delicacy to 
each other, and display that beauty of execution which, 
so far as our experience has gone, is the peculiar attri- 
bute of our British mechanics. 

We were then shown into a large apartment, around 
the sides of which are ranged, all in communication 
with each other, seventeen telegraphs similar to that 
we have described. In our imagination we beheld a 
whole line of electric telegraph with its seventeen sta- 
tions compressed into one room. Ten coils, equal to a 
thousand miles, of uninterrupted wire communicated 
between these telegraphs, yet the distance was as no- 
thing to the electric current; and the instant the handle 
at one extremity was touched, up flew the indicator 
virtually distant ten hundred miles! Here is the re- 
volutionising element of the present age, long elaborated 
in the cell of the philosopher, now given forth to alter 
the very aspect of human affairs! In this apartment 
was noticeable also a remarkably useful little invention 
attached to the telegraph, called the ‘ Deflector.’ It con- 
sists simply of a little handle, which either insulates or 
connects the telegraph with the common wire of com- 
munication. Thus, if an instrument is deranged at one 
station, this will not interfere in the least with the 
others; the ‘ deflector’ is pulled down, and London can 
still talk with Birmingham, although Wolverton, Tring, 
and all the rest are disordered. Two or three instru- 
ments were thus purposely put out of order; the ‘ de- 
flector’ was turned, and all went on just as before. Two 
batteries, each containing thirty-six pairs of plates, 
generated the power which moved the whole seventeen 
telegraphs through the distance equivalent to a thou- 
sand miles! 

The inventors have also turned their attention to 
| securing a more perfect method of insulation of the 
wires at their supports. This is thus effected :—A stout 
| eurved iron bracket is secured to the post, and carries 
/ on its upper end a glass or porcelain cap, through a 

knob on the top of which the wire is drawn. The cap 

is secured by lead to the iron bracket. The sides of the 

cap project about an inch all round beyond the iron, so 

that however wet they may become, the water will drip 
| from them without establishing a connection between 
| the wire above and the post below. In connection with 
| this plan is another for tightening the wires when 
requisite, without at the same time interrupting the 
course of the electric current along the line. A steel 
band is fastened around the porcelain cap, which serves 
to hold firm the pulley with its toothed wheel and 
catch, by means of which the wire is drawn tight. As 
the porcelain cap is perfectly insulated, it follows that 
any mechanism fastened to it must preserve the same 
character. Atmospheric electricity has always had an 
inclination to dispute possession of the wires with its 
relative of chemical origin, and very frequently inter- 
tupts for a considerable time the working of the ordi- 
nary electric telegraphs when the charge is very strong. 
Messrs Brett and Little have contrived a conductor which 
is intended to divert the atmospheric current, and carry 
it peaceably away into the earth, thus allowing the gal- 
vanic current to fulfil its duties uninterrupted. As if 
to leave nothing incomplete, they have finally invented 
a beautiful electric clock. The permanent magnets in 
this instrument are placed at the end of a pendulum; 
and by their continuous deflection and reflection give 
| motion to it, which is regulated by a train of fine wheels 
| in the upper part of the clock. It is said to keep 
time admirably. 
| The number of wires requisite for the telegraph and 
| bell is two only—one for each. The system is there- 
| fore one of vast economy when contrasted with those 
| which require a wire for each station; and this is a 
| feature of it which, above all others, appears likely to 


render its adoption universal. We have been minute 
in our description of these improvements, principally 
with the desire to render our notice of a most important 
instrument—the electric telegraph—clearly understood 
by all who have a desire to learn the mode of operation 
of this mighty modern civiliser; and from the feeling 
that a general account of such a subject, however inte- 
resting, is uninstructive and unsatisfactory. At the 
same time, we would have it understood that no ex 
cathedré opinion is here intended to be pronounced 
upon the merits of other systems of electro-telegraphic 
intercourse ;* the comparisons instituted being merely 
such as would suggest themselves to the most ordinary 
observation. Yet simplicity and utility are such close re- 
lations, and in these improvements they appear to have 
met together in so many directions, that we cannot help 
expressing our favourable inclination to their side. 


THE FALL OF THE JANISSARIES. 


‘ Wnuo is this that cheapens pistols, when he rather 
needs a coat of mail?’ 

On hearing these words, pronounced in a low signifi- 
cant tone, the handsome young soldier turned quickly, 
and beheld near him two female figures shrouded in 
dark-blue mantles, and long yashmaks, or veils of white 
muslin. One of them, however, chanced to be in the 
very act of adjusting her veil, and thus allowed the yuz- 
bashi, or captain—for such his scarlet pelisse, and the 
golden star embroidered on his jacket, bespoke him—to 
catch a glimpse of a youthful face of ravishing beauty. 
The eyes were fixed on the ground, and a deep blush 
suffused the rounded cheeks. In another instant the 


veil was replaced, and the two muffled figures moved on 
and mingled with the throng, leaving the soldier in a 
state of extreme astonishment and perplexity. 

The principal bazaar of Constantinople presented that 
day, as usual, a scene of great brilliancy and animation. 


The numerous arcades, with rows of shops on either 
hand, were crowded by people of all classes and every 
race of the East. Grave Turks, in flowing robes and 
turbans of various hues, shuffled slowly along, followed 
by slaves who carried their masters’ purchases; Persian 
and Arab traders, Bedouin chiefs, Armenian merchants, 
Greek islanders, Arnauts frém Albania, Mangrebins 
from Northern Africa, Toorkomans, Khoords, Tartars, 
and now and then a Frank of some western nation, all 
added, by their varied costumes, to the picturesque 
liveliness of the shifting panorama. Women, whose 
large languishing eyes were alone visible from within 
the muffled folds of their vestments, flitted incessantly 
from shop to shop, displaying quite as much fondness 
as their western sisters for the delightful trouble of 
bargaining. Rich young Osmanlis, mounted on hand- 
some steeds, with splendid housings of velvet and gold, 
rode slowly along in the central avenues; and an araba, 
or carriage, like a huge cage, all lattice-work and gild- 
ing, occasionally stopped to allow one or two shrouded 
figures to issue forth and join the moving throng. 

One customary element of variety, however, was 
wanting, the absence of which excited no little remark. 
Very few of the Janissaries—whose crimson pelisses, 
white turbans, red shawl-girdles, and silver-mounted 
weapons, usually made a conspicuous appearance, as 
they swaggered through the crowd—were now to be 
seen. The cause of their absence was no secret. This 
was the 14th of June 1825, a year and a day memor- 
able in the annals of the Ottoman empire. On the pre- 
vious day the Grand Vizier Selim Mehmed Pasha, and 
the celebrated Aga Pasha Hussein, commander of the 
forces, had assembled the Janissaries in their great 
square—called the Etmeidan, or ‘ Place of Meat,’ be- 
cause they there received their daily rations of soup— 
and had announced to them the new regulations to 
which they would be required thenceforth to submit. 


* See a description of Cooke and Wheatstone’s telegraph in 
No. 75, new series. 
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These regulations, which affected not merely their or- 
| ganisation, but also their pay and uisites, their 
dress and their weapons, were all of a nature to be 
highly distasteful to the members of that lawless and 
intractable corps. The precautions of the sultan and 
his ministers, who had previously gained over or put 
out of the way many of the leading and most dan- 
gerous characters, prevented any open expression of 
feeling. The Janissaries listened in sullen silence, and 
retired quietly to their kislas, or barracks, when the 
ceremony was over. The grand vizier beheld this ap- 
parent submission with great satisfaction, and congra- 
tulated his fellow-minister on the easy success of their 
| master’s favourite project. But the aga pasha, better 
acquainted with the character of his old comrades, 
shook his head and said, ‘ It will not be done without 
much blood.” 

This day, the 14th, was appointed for the first drill- 
ing of the new companies which were to be drawn from 
each orta, or regiment, of Janissaries, and placed under 
Egyptian officers of the army of Mehemet Ali. Those 
of the corps who were not in the companies were col- 
lected either in the Etmeidan, or in their barracks, 
anxiously discussing the nature and probable effect of 
the new regulations, and the course to be pursued by 
the body at the present crisis. Thus it was that very 
few of them made their appearance that day in the 
bazaar ; and their place was but poorly supplied by the 
soldiers of the regular troops—the seymens (infantry), 
topjees (artillery), bostanjees (seraglio-guard), and ga- 
lionjees (marines), who were present in considerable 
numbers, and in their ungraceful summer uniforms of 
white cotton jacket and trousers, with the red cloth 
fess, or scull-cap, and leathern belt, made anything but 
a pms appearance in the eyes of the Mussulmen 
beholders. Their officers, however, in their embroi- 
dered jackets, and the scarlet mantles which they were 
allowed to retain, were seen to more advantage. Of 
this number was the young soldier who has been already 
mentioned, and who was at once known by his uniform 
to be a captain of the corps of gunners. Nor did those 
who were familiar with the various races of the East 
fail to perceive in the tall and well-set figure, the bold 
military bearing, the keen blue eye, chestnut locks, and 
classically-moulded head and features, the marks which 
denoted his Circassian or Georgian blood. 

*Who is this that buys a bridle when he more re- 
quires a spur?’ 

The voice was the same that had before struck his 
ear; and on turning, he again beheld the lovely face, 
over which the yashmak was just falling. This time 
the large dark eyes were fixed on him for a moment, 
with an expression of timid anxiety. The soldier stood 
and gazed at the retreating forms with still greater 
astonishment than before. ‘The women were evidently 
of the higher class; and the words which had been 
uttered seemed to imply some knowledge of and interest 
in him. Yet he had been but four months in Constan- 
tinople, and of that time the greater part had been 
spent in his barracks at Tophana, out of which he had 
hardly an acquaintance. If it were a mere frolic of two 
,laughter-loving damsels, making their sport of the 
foreign soldier, why did she who partially unveiled her 
face assume an expression so little akin-to mirthfulness? 
And why did her companion, who, he felt assured, was 
the one that had spoken, keep her countenance care- 
fully concealed ? 

While pondering upon this mystery, and pretending 
to be absorbed in the examination of some Farangee 
shawls, which were displayed upon the stall of an 
Armenian merchant, he caught sight of two muffled 
figures, whose approach caused his heart to beat with a 
kind of instinctive presentiment. ‘This time his hand 
was slightly touched, and a soft voice murmured beside 
his ear, ‘ To-night, before the mosque of Raghil Pasha.’ 
The figures passed slowly on, and the soldier followed 
at a little distance, until 4 saw them enter a carriage, 

which immediately drove away. The young man, how- 


ever, easily kept it in sight, until it passed out of the 
gate of the bazaar. Here a number of Jew porters were 
seated, waiting to offer their services to any one who 
might seem to require them. Dropping a coin into the 
hand of one of them, he said, ‘ Tell me, Jew, know you 
whose carriage it was that just now passed the gate?’ 

* Truly, effendi,’ replied the Jew, ‘I know it well, for 
it is one often seen in the bazaar. It is the araba of the 
Chorbajee Osman, of the seventeenth orta.’ 

* Osman, a chorbajee* of Janissaries,’ said the soldier 
to himself, as he drew his mantle about him, and moved 
slowly away. ‘I have heard of him as a favourite 
leader ainong his comrades, and a violent partisan of 
the old institutions. But how can I have become known 
to any in his harem? There is some mystery, and I 
will not renounce the adventure until I know more. At 
all events, there can be no harm in spending an hour or 
two before the mosque of Raghil Pasha.’ 

Thus meditating, the young man was proceeding in 
the direction of the Etmeidan, when he encountered a 
brother officer, who was hastening rapidly towards the 
port. ‘How, Soujouk Saduk,’ said the latter, ‘ are you 
not for Tophana? Have you not heard the news ?’ 

‘What! Have the Janissaries risen?’ 

‘Not yet,’ replied the other; ‘but the Etmeidan is 
all in commotion. An Egyptian officer has struck one of 
the men in his company, and all the rest have thrown 
down their arms and torn off their new uniforms. The 
ortas are assembling; and there will be burning and 
bloodshed, if something is not quickly done to appease 
them. I am going to inform the topjee bashee.’ t 

‘I will wait and learn more,’ returned Saduk, ‘ and 
will follow you in a few hours.’ 

With these words he took leave of his companion, 
and directed his course through the most unfrequented 
streets leading towards the mosque of Raghil Pasha, 
which was beyond the barracks of the Janissaries. It 
was now sunset, and he made a wide circuit, in order 
to allow the night to close in before he reached the place | 
of rendezvous. ‘The few persons whom he met on his way 
hurried by with looks expressive of fear and agitation. 
He could not doubt that some calamitous event was | 
apprehended ; and knowing that an outbreak of the | 
Janissaries was almost always preceded or accompanied | 
by extensive conflagrations, he easily understood the | 
anxiety of the citizens. 

On reaching the mosque, he took post in an obscure 
angle within its shadow, and remained there motionless 
for two or three hours. At length, just as he was about | 
to quit the spot, with the conviction that he had been 
the subject of a very annoying practical jest, a veiled 
female figure hastily approached the mosque, and, after 
a moment’s hesitation, came towards him. Uncovering 
her face sufficiently to let him perceive that she was an 
Abyssinian slave, the woman inquired, ‘ Are you the 
yuzbashi who buys pistols and bridles, as though he 
were still a rider on the hills of Atteghai ?’ 

‘Iam he whom you seek,’ replied the young man, 
much surprised at the latter part of the question. 

‘ Then,’ continued the negress, ‘I am sent to bid you 
follow me to the presence of a daughter of Atteghai.’ 

Atteghai is the name which the natives of Circassia 
give to their country. Saduk at once concluded that 
some female of his nation, the slave, or perhaps the 
wife of the Chorbajee Osman, desired to speak with 
him, for the purpose of making inquiries respecting the 
friends whom she had left in her native land. With 
this idea, and excited by the hope of once more seeing 
the face of the beautiful young houri whom he had met 
that morning, he bade the messenger lead on without 
delay. The negress obeyed, and after a walk of some 
length, through several narrow by-streets, she stopped 
before a small postern door. Opening this with a key, 
she introduced him into a low, dark passage, and pro- 


* An officer answering nearly to our colonel ; the word, how- 
ever, means literally, ‘ master of rations,’ or soup distributor. 
+ Chief or general of the artillery. 
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ducing a small lantern from beneath her mantle, directed 

| him to move forward as noiselessly as possible. In this 

| way they passed through several rooms, and at length 
the slave, drawing aside a curtain, said, ‘ Enter, effendi, 
for the mistress awaits you.’ 

Saduk advanced, and found himself in a small apart- 
ment, furnished in a costly and luxurious style. A 
divan of crimson-velvet encircled three sides of it; on 
this, and on the Persian carpet, were heaped numerous 
cushions, covered with red cloth and morocco. The 
ceiling was painted in fresco; and from the centre hung 
alustre of four lights, which illumined the apartment. 
A veiled figure was seated at the upper end of the room, 
and a voice—the same that he had heard in the bazaar 
—said in Turkish, ‘Khosh geldin, Cherkess’—(‘ You are 

lcome, Circassian.’) 

Before he could reply, the veil was drawn aside, and 
the soldier beheld, to his astonishment, what he would 
have said was the same face that he had seen in the 
bazaar, but with the addition of some fifteen or sixteen 
years to its age. The features and expression were the 
same. The eye was as large, dark, and languishing; 
but the sparkle of youth was gone. The cheek was as 
beautiful in its outline, but without the glow and 
smoothness of early years. Was it possible that his 
momentary glimpse could have so much deceived him ? 

As he stood thus embarrassed, the lady, who seemed 
rather to enjoy his perplexity, said with a smile, in the 
Circassian tongue, ‘ Sit, my friend, while I speak a few 
words on a subject near to my heart. You are a son 
of Atteghai, of the family of Soujouk, and the tribe of 
Natukaitsa. This I have heard from those who have 

| made inquiries respecting you.’ 

‘It is true, lady,’ replied the young man, ‘however 
you have learned it.’ 

‘I, too, am a child of Atteghai,’ continued his hostess, 
‘of the tribe of Shegakeh. Yours is a great tribe, and 

Yet 
perchance you may have known the Dar Khaldeer of 
Malskoy ?” 

‘Unhappily,’ replied the young man, ‘I know too 
little of my native land. When I was a boy of fifteen, 
the Muscov* and Cossacks crossed the Kouban, and 
ravaged all the neighbouring valleys. The Natukaitsa 
assembled, and drove them back over the river; but 
my father and my elder brother were killed in the 
battle, and I was wounded, and taken prisoner. They 
carried me with them to Tscherkask, where my wound 
was healed, and afterwards I was sent to the military 
college to receive the education of a Russian officer, in 
the expectation that I would do them good service in 
the war against my own country. Seven years I re- 
mained at the college and in the Russian army, and at 
length I was sent to fight against my brethren of At- 
teghai. But I laughed at the beards of the Muscov, 
and escaped, and fled to the army of my own people, 
and fought among them until our enemies were driven 
once more from the land. But when I returned home, 
my heart was heavy, for there were none to welcome 
me. My mother and my brothers were dead, and our 
uncles had taken or sold our property ; so, rather than 

| make ill blood and dissension in the family, I said to 
myself—* I understand the science and the discipline 
of the Franks: I will go to Stamboul, and offer myself 
to the sultan, to serve in his new army. Perhaps I 
may find favour, and rise to honour, as many others of 

| my countrymen have done.” So I came hither four 

| Months ago, and presented myself before the padishah ; 
and when he heard my story, and especially that I 

| knew the art of founding cannon, he was greatly pleased, 
and made me a yuzbashi at once. ‘This is my history, 
hanoum;t and thus it is that I know so little of my 
country, and cannot inform you respecting your friends, 
for which misfortune I am greatly grieved.’ 

‘So be it,’ said the fair Circassian with a sigh; ‘they 
are under the protection of Allah. If it be their fate to 


a noble family, but mine is obscure and poor. 


* Muscovites, or Russians proper: ¢ Lady. 


be well and prosperous, they will be so; and if not, who 
can, alter it?’ With this philosophical reflection her 
disappointment seemed to be assuaged, for she proceeded 
in a different tone: ‘ Tell me, my young friend, did you 
see my daughter’s face in the bazaar when I bade her 
put aside her yashmak? And did she please you?’ 

‘Was she your daughter?’ asked the young man. 
‘ Truly she is a houri—the loveliest of maidens. 
have never seen her equal. Happy will be the man 
who shall possess such a light of his harem!’ 

‘Can you not guess, my friend,’ asked the lady with 
a smile, ‘what a mother means when she allows her 
daughter to uncover her face before a man?’ 

‘Is it for me that you intend this happiness?’ asked 
the youth, at once astonished and delighted. ‘Then, as 
the thought of his situation occurred to him, he con- 
tinued in a despondent tone, ‘ But, alas! what can I 
say to the chorbajee? What shall I offer as the dowry 
of his daughter ?—I, a poor yuzbashi, with nothing but 
my mantle and my sabre ?’ 

‘You are rich in the favour of the sultan,’ replied 
the lady. ‘Think you not that all these matters are 
known in the harems of Stamboul as well as in your 
barracks at Tophana? You have the knowledge of 
Frank arts of war, which the sultan prizes above every- 
thing else. In a year you will be a bin-bashi (a colonel 
of artillery); in five years you will be a bey; in ten 
years, inshallah—please God—a pasha. I will answer 
for it, that when your messenger comes to the chor- 
bajee, he will send back words pleasant to your heart. 
Even now, you can do more to win his friendship than 
if you could offer him the dowry of a pasha’s daughter. 
You know that the evil advisers who surround the 
sultan, and pervert his mind, have persuaded him to 
take away the ancient privileges of the Janissaries, and 
alter their laws and customs, which were established 
by the great and wise Sultan Urkhan, and the holy 
dervish Hadji Bectash. But the Janissaries are strong, 
and will maintain their rights in spite of traitors and 
evil counsellors; and when they meet in all their ortas, 
with their camp-kettles borne before them, and require 
the restitution of their old laws and privileges, and 
demand the heads of their enemies, be assured that 
they will obtain both the one and the other. But 
whether they will prevail without much fighting and 
bloodshed, is another matter. Allah only knows. But 
this, dear Saduk, is what I would teach you, that you 
may know how to win the favour of the chorbajee. 
Of all the troops of the nizam dijedid, there are none 
which are not as dust, as bosh (nothing) in the eyes 
of the Janissaries, save only the artillery. Most of 
these, as you know, were formerly Janissaries, or friends 
of the Janissaries, and will be loath to fight against them. 
It is their officers alone who are strangers and enemies 
to the Janissaries. If now there could be found one 
officer of the topjees—one yuzbashi—who, in the hour 
of conflict, would say to his men, “ Do not fire upon 
your brethren, the children of Hadjee Bectash,” they 
would all obey at the word, and the victory would be 
secure to the good cause without more blood. Surely, 
Saduk, dear friend, child of Atteghai,’ she said, bend- | 
ing forward, and looking imploringly into his darken- | 
ing face, ‘ you would not fire upon my husband—upon 
the father of my daughter Shereen ?’ 

‘This is a snare!’ exclaimed the soldier, rising hastily | 
from his seat, and gathering his mantle about him. 
* What dust is this that you would have me eat ? 
I dishonour my father’s grave? Shall I break my oath | 
to the sultan for a handsome face? Is this becoming a 
daughter of Atteghai, to mislead her countryman to 
disgrace and ruin? Know that for seven years I have 
carried my life in the hollow of my hand, ready to 
throw it away at the first warning; but my faith I 
have kept secure, holding it a thousand times dearer to 
me than life. This is the law of Atteghai. Have you 
never heard the history of Mehemet Gherrai, my an- 
cestor, how he gave himself up to death to redeem his 
word? Farewell, hanoum; I truly believe that your 


Shall | 
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daughter knows nothing of this deception, else she 
would have been with you. For her sake, and the sake 
of our common blood, I pardon you this evil design, and 
may hereafter do you good.’ 

saying, before the dame could recover from her con- 
fusion, he hastily thrust aside the curtain which concealed 
the entrance to the room, and seizing the slave by the 
arm, drew his poniard, and bade her show him the way 
to the door. ‘The terrified negress obeyed without hesi- 
tation, and Saduk presently found himself in the street. 
Taking, as near as he could judge, the direction of the 
port, he hurried forward until he reached the aqueduct 
of Valens. Here, while he stood concealed in the shadow 
of an arch, he heard the tramp of a body of men ap- 
proaching, and presently about a hundred soldiers, in 
the Janissary uniform, completely armed, passed at a 
rapid pace within a few feet of him. From the course 
which they pursued, he had no doubt that their object 
was to surprise their aga, who was especially obnoxious 
to them, from the part which he had taken in favour of 
the new regulations. This, then, was the commence- 
ment of the insurrection. As soon as they were out of 
hearing, he turned and hurried in another direction 
towards the Ayazmah landing. On arriving, he roused 
a boatman from his slumbers, and bade him row as 
rapidly as possible to Tophana. ‘Twenty minutes 
brought them thither; and the young man hastened 
directly to the quarters of his commander, the topjee- 
bashi. The latter had directed his slaves to awaken 
him on the arrival of any important intelligence, and 
Saduk was quickly ordered before him. When the 
commander heard his statement, he said, ‘ You bring 
great news, yuzbashi. This must go directly to the 
padishah. We will proceed to Beshiktash together in 
the caique which brought you hither. Beybars,’ he 
continued, turning to his orderly in waiting, ‘ tell Kara 
Jehennem to make sure that his gun-carriages are in 
good order, and that his men are stanch. I foresee,’ he 
added, ‘ a day of bloody work, in which we topjees shall 
have to bear the heaviest share.’ 

So saying, he proceeded with Saduk to the landing, 
and put off in the caique for Beshiktash. They were 
half an hour in reaching the palace, where they found 
that the sultan, as became a sovereign whose empire 
was trembling in the balance, had been up all night, 
engaged in close consultation with his ministers. ‘The 
| grand vizier, the mufti, the aga pasha, the Janissary 
aga, the capudan pasha, and other great officers of 
state, were present in the council. The topjee-bashi 
was admitted at once, and Saduk was presently sum- 
moned to the council-chamber. He found the sultan 
sitting on a pile of cushions at the upper end of the 
apartment, while his ministers stood near him on either 
hand. Mahmoud’s dark-blue eyes glittered with vin- 
dictive pleasure, and his naturally sallow cheek was 
flushed with joyful excitement. ‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, 
as Saduk approached, and made his military obeisance, 
‘it is the Cherkess who has brought the good news. 
You have done well, yuzbashi: it shall not be forgotten. 
At what hour did you see these dogs of Sheitan, and 
how many were there of them ?’ 

* Asylum of the world !’ replied the Circassian, ‘ it was 
shortly after midnight, when your servant saw about a 
hundred of the rebels, on their way seemingly to the 
dwelling of his lordship the aga.’ 

‘The curs! the miscreants!’ exclaimed Mahmoud. 
* You did well, aga, to remove your harem in time, for 
nothing will be sacred to these wretches. You are all 
witnesses, pashas, that it is they who have begun the 
conflict, and not I. This day shall decide who is to 
govern henceforth in Stamboul—the sultan or the Janis- 
saries. If it be these dogs, I will retire to Asia, and 
leave the city and the western empire to them. But 
wherever I am, there I will be king. Come, pashas, 
now that the work is commenced, our place is in the 
city. Let every one perform his part, according to the 
plan which we have sanctioned.’ 

With these words the council broke up. The sultan 


and his principal ministers proceeded immediately tj mass T¢ 


the seraglio, and walked from thence in solemn proces. 
sion to the imperial mosque of Sultan Ahmed, near the 
ancient Hippodrome. Here a ceremony of great import. 
ance took place. The Sandjak Shereef, or sacred stan. 
dard of Islam—made, it is said, of the apparel of the 
Prophet, and only produced on the most momentous 
occasions—was brought out from the treasury, in which 
it had lain for fifty years, and set up on the pulpit, 


Standing beneath it, the sultan, the mufti, and the ule @ 


mas—the three heads of the Mohammedan faith—pro- 
nounced a solemn anathema upon the rebels, and devoted 
the whole body of the Janissaries to destruction. The 
news of this proceeding quickly spread through the city, 
and produced a decisive effect. ‘The mass of the popu- 
lation had previously been wavering between their de. 
votion to their sovereign and their ancient sympathies 
for the rebellious troops. But when the influences of 
religion were enlisted in favour of the former, there was 
no longer any hesitation: the great majority of the 
citizens came forth in a tumultuous throng, and swelled 
the number of the forces which were advancing from 
all sides against the insurgents. 

The latter, after sacking the palaces of the Janissary 
aga and the grand vizier, and making an ineffectual 
assault upon the seraglio, had retired to their square, 
the Etmeidan; and there having inverted their camp- 
kettles, according to their usual custom when in a state 
of revolt, they appointed a deputation to lay before the 
sultan their final demands—namely, the restoration of 
all their ancient privileges, and the death of the four 
ministers whom they considered their chief enemies. 
But while thus engaged, they neglected, with unaccount- 
able infatuation, to take any precautions against the 
approach of the various corps of regular troops which 
were gradually occupying every avenue leading to the 
Etmeidan. Thus, when the Janissaries received the 
positive refusal of their demands, together with the al- 
ternative of submission or instant destruction, they 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides by the hated 
forces of the nizam djedid. A sense.of their dangerous | 
position then first seized them, and they made a furious | 
and simultaneous effort to break down the living bar- 
riers which enclosed them, with the intention of spread- 


ing themselves over the city, and setting fire to it in 


every quarter. 


The principal rush was directed towards a narrow | 


street, occupied by a body of flying artillery, with two 
guns loaded with grape. The leader of this body was 
an officer noted for his great size and strength, his 
swarthy and forbidding countenance, and his relentless 
determination, all of which traits had procured him the 


appellation, by which he was usually known, of Kara | 
It was supposed | 


Jehennem, or the ‘ Black Infernal.’ 
that the dread and respect which the topjees entertained 
for him would serve to counteract their well-known 
sympathies for their former comrades. Thus far the 
expectation had been fulfilled, for the men had fought 
with vigour in repelling the attack of the Janissaries 
upon the seraglio. But now, when the mighty mass 
came rolling towards them, calling on the sacred names 
of the Prophet and Hadjee Bectash, and shouting to 
the gunners the watchwords of their ancient fellowship, 
the hearts of the latter failed them, and they drew sud- 
denly back from their guns, carrying their officers with 
them. In another moment the pieces would have been 
in the possession of the insurgents. It was the crisis, 
if not of the Ottoman empire, at least of the reign of 
Mahmoud. Kara Jehennem, who stood in front of his 
troops, with his yataghan in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, when he found himself thus left alone by 
their retreat, took his resolution with the unhesitating 
boldness of his character. ‘He shook his sabre, with a 
terrible imprecation, at his recreant soldiers, and then, 
springing to one of the guns, fired his pistol over the 
priming. The Janissaries were close upon the piece 
when it was discharged, and the. effect of the grape 
upon their dense column was tremendous. The whole 
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mass recoiled in confusion, which the discharge of the 
second gun, by another hand, turned to a headlong 


flight. 

© Aferin, Cherkess!’—(* Well done, Circassian !”)—ex- 
claimed Kara Jehennem ; ‘that shot has made you a 
colonel. Come on, dogs, cowards, sons of burnt fa- 
thers!’ he shouted to the topjees. ‘ Your guns to-day, 
or the bowstring to-morrow.’ 

The gunners needed no further menace to make 
| them return to their duty, and the guns were quickly 
| manned and brought forward to take part in the deadly 

shower of grape and musketry which was now pouring, 
with fearful effect, upon the rebels in the Etmeidan. 
Presently a cry was raised among the latter, ‘To the 
kislas—to the barracks!’ The barracks of the Janis- 
saries adjoined the Etmeidan, and the revolted troops, 
now taking refuge in them, defended themselves there 
with desperate resolution. The aga pasha sent to in- 
quire of the sultan if he should endeavour once more to 
make terms with the insurgents before proceeding to 
the last extremity. The answer was brief and decisive 
— Set fire to the kislas!’ 

The stern command was unhesitatingly obeyed. In 
|| afew moments the barracks were enveloped in flames ; 
| but not even the prospect of the dreadful and inevitable 
|| death which awaited them could induce the Janissaries 
| to sue for the mercy which they had before rejected, 
and which they probably felt would now be refused 
them. They fought on, with the fury of despair, until 
the greater number were buried in the burning ruins. 
A portion of them sallied forth, and attempted to cut 
their way through the line of their enemies. In the 
conflict which ensued, Kara Jehennem fell with a bullet 
through his hip. ‘ Die, dog!’ shouted an old chorbajee, 
rushing towards him with uplifted yataghan; ‘ down to 
jehennem, where you belong!’ 

* Not yet, Uncle Osman,’ replied the ‘ Black Infernal; 
and raising himself on his left elbow, he fired his pistol 
| at the Janissary, saying, * Take that, old friend, for your 
good wishes.’ 

The chorbajee stopped suddenly, and struck his hand 
| to his side; then springing like a tiger upon the ranks 
| of the topjees, he cut down two men by successive blows 
| of his yataghan, and fled swiftly up the street, towards 
| the mosque of Raghil Pasha, closely pursved by a party 
| of the soldiers. All resistance was now at an end, but 
|| the work of destruction did not cease. Every Janissary 
| who was found within the walls of Stamboul, whether 
| concerned in the late revolt or not, was put to death 
without mercy. The bowstring and the Bosphorus 
completed what the cannon and the sabre had begun; 
and within twenty-four hours, that formidable body, 
which for four centuries and a half had been by turns 
the bulwark and the scourge of the Ottoman empire, 
was utterly annihilated. Its very name was made ac- 
cursed, and a heavy penalty denounced upon any one 
who should utter it. Twenty thousand men are sup- 
posed to have perished in consummating this brief but 
sanguinary revolution, for such its objects and its con- 
sequences entitle it to be called. 

During the conflict, Saduk had distinguished himself 
both by his courage and presence of mind. But he felt 
no disposition to take part in the massacre which fol- 
lowed ; and was about to withdraw from the scene, when 
a sudden recollection flashed upon him, and caused an 
immediate change of purpose. Collecting a few of his 
men, he hastened towards the dwelling of the Chor- 
bajee Osman, which he had no difficulty in discovering. 
He arrived just in time. The old Janissary, mortally 
wounded by the pistol-shot of Kara Jehennem, had fled 
to the privacy of his harem to die. In ordinary times, 
even the executioners of the law do not venture to vio- 
late this sacred refuge; but the solemn anathema pro- 
|| nounced upon the rebels removed all scruples of this 


i 


in speechless horror about the dying man. 


nature, and Osman’s pursuers had just broken into the | so.” 
apartment, where the affrighted women were clustered 
Saduk’s 


bowstring, and preserved the females from insult. In 
gratitude for this service, the old chorbajee, by a will 
pronounced on the spot, as the Moslem law allows, 
bequeathed to the young man all his wealth, on con- 
dition that he continued to extend his protection to 
Shereen and her mother. This condition being anything 
but an onerous one, the trust was promptly accepted 
by the youthful soldier. The will, it is true, as made 
by a rebel who had forfeited his property by his guilt, 
would have been of no avail but for the favour of the 
sultan, who not only confirmed it, but also bestowed 
upon the Circassian the rank which Kara Jehennem had 
promised him. Shereen, it is hardly necessary to add, 
became the wife of the fortunate adventurer; and her 
mother, with the third of her late husband’s ample 
fortune, was able to fulfil a long-cherished vision, of 
returning in splendid state to the land of her nativity. 
To revert for a moment to the more important sub- 
ject of our narrative. It has been remarked by many 
writers, that after the destruction of the Janissaries, 
the character of Sultan Mahmoud seemed to undergo 
a decided change for the better. His previous reign 
had been marked by numerous instances of the treachery, 
cruelty, and rapacity which we have learned to consider 
inseparable from the nature of Oriental despotism. In 
his after-life he showed himself not only a liberal legis- 
lator—which might proceed from mere selfish policy— 
but also, on many occasions, a really benevolent, well- 
meaning ruler; and in spite of the political misfortunes 
which clouded his later years, he succeeded in securing 
the affection of the mass of his people, and particularly 
of the Greek rajahs, and other subject races, to a degree 
in which no other Turkish sovereign ever possessed it. 
If, therefore, in the destruction of the Janissaries, Mah- 
moud showed himself sanguinary, treacherous, and un- 
relenting, it is but fair to remember that they them- 
selves, by the character which their fierce, lawless, and 
bigoted disposition imposed upon his government, had 
fostered in his mind the very vices from which they 
afterwards suffered. Viewed in this light, the catas- 
trophe assumes the aspect of a simple moral retribu- 
tion, and we lose our commiseration for the sufferers 
in our sense of the justice of the punishment. 


THE EXEMPLARY IMMIGRANT. 


WE suppose few of our readers have ever seen or heard 
of the ‘Sydney Tracts,’ nor were we aware of their 
existence till one was lately brought under our notice 
by a person from New South Wales. They are small 
brochures, written and issued at Sydney, partly with 
the view of improving the tone of mind of the immigrant 
classes of Australia, and inducing them to addict them- 
selves to habits of steady industry, and partly to afford 
correct information to intending emigrants at home. 
The number before us consists of short narratives, likely 
to be beneficial among the parties for whom they are 


designed; and to aid in the professed object of the 
undertaking, which is worthy of all praise, we beg to 
offer the following account of a humble but exemplary 
immigrant, who some time ago arrived in Sydney :— 

* Scarcely had the ship Brilliant arrived in the Sydney 
harbour, when Mr and Mrs Damper went on board, ac- 
companied by their cousins the Croakers. They found 
three hundred persons in high spirits ; their long voyage 
was over, they could see the Land of Promise, “ the 
Poor Man’s Paradise ;” but in less than half an hour 
these poor creatures had lost their spirits; for they 
listened to Mr Damper, and believed his statement. 
“The country was overstocked, wages were falling, 
provisions were dear, rent ruinous, employment difficult 
to be found; the more money you got, the poorer you'd 
be; in fact, it woul have been better for them to have 
remained at home to starve than have come here to do 
Man after man left the deck, and went below to 
give way to their feelings of disappointment and de- 
spair. John Lord remained, and listened; he heard all 


— saved him from the last indignity of the 


the Croakers had to say of this land of starvation, Now 
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John Lord was a shrewd and observing man, and he 
remarked to his wife that the Dampers and Croakers 
looked in good condition, far removed from any symp- 
toms of starvation, and that they were all well dressed. 
“You know, Janet, I never would allow myself to be- 
lieve all that was said at home in favour of the colony. 
nor will I now believe all that is said against it.” He 
tried to raise the broken spirits of his wife; failing in 
this, he endeavoured to raise his own. “I'll e’en see in 
the morning, and judge for myself,” said John; and 
early in the morning he was shaved and dressed, ready 
for the first opportunity to get on shore. John did not 
put on his Sunday coat, but his working-jacket; for he 
was wise enough to know that if you want work, you 
must be ready to do it. He had been what is called a 
handy man at sea, and the steward was glad to oblige 
him—he left the ship in the first boat. It was six 
o'clock when he landed, and he had in his pocket two- 
pence-halfpenny. He gathered comfort from observing 
that the men he met, who were on their way to work, 
had every appearance of being a well-fed set. When 
near eight o'clock, he observed women make their way 
to the butcher’s shop: he saw them hand their plates, 
and ask for, and pay for, their two pounds of chops, 
their shilling fry, their beefsteak. He was astonished. 
Beef for breakfast !—he would not believe it. He fol- 
lowed one woman home; on the table was a loaf, tea, 
sugar, and butter. He saw her reach the frying-pan, 
and he went to a distant spot to watch her movements. 
He saw her husband, a labouring man, enter and par- 
take of his meal; the children too. “ Well, well,” said 
John, “if the people of this country are starved to 
death on such fare, ‘tis a queer country I am come to, 
for I have passed twenty-six houses, and heard the hiss- 
ing of the frying-pan at seventeen.” He thought of his 
wife and children ; he longed to give them a feast; and 
quickening his pace, vowed if there were work in Syd- 
ney he would find it. Te was now near the Commer- 
cial Wharf; the Paramatta steamer was just in; 
there was a gentleman at the gate of the yard with a 
hat-box and carpet-bag, and he offered a man a shilling 
to take them to the Royal Hotel. “ A shilling !—before 
he would take a shilling for what was worth two, 
he” John Lord was looking on. He saw the 
gentleman start to carry his own bag; he followed 
quickly, offered his services, and was accepted. He 
reached the Royal Hotel ; he received his shilling; and 
with a fresh supply of spirits he started. He had not 
gone far, when at a grocer’s store he perceived a dray 
loaded with sugar; the master stood at the door with an 
impatient look. “Can I help the man in with the bags, 
sir?” “Yes, and look sharp about it.” With good-will 
John went to work, and received another shilling. “ Can 
you give me another job, sir? Shall I scrape the floor 
for you, sweep your yard?” “ Have you anything you 
want done?” asked the master at his foreman. “ ‘The 
potatoes, sir, would be the better for looking to.” This 
was the third job. Off went John’s jacket; he tucked 
up his sleeves, and went to work with spirit; picked 
out the potatoes quickly, stowed away the bags neatly, 
swept the place, and received for his work two shillings 
and sixpence. With four shillings and eightpence- 
halfpenny in his pocket, he ventured to have his hair 
cut, “ for I should like to look decent.” He had scarcely 
left the shop, when he saw the gentleman from whom he 
had received his first shilling: he made up to him ina 
respectful manner, and inquired if he had any occasion 
for his services? “Not now; but if you are at the 
Royal at four o’clock, you can take my bag to the 
steamer.” John was punctual; but besides the bag 
were several parcels to carry, and the gentleman paid 
him one-and-sixpence. He now thought of returning to 
the ship, but he went first to the market: he bought 
for his children one dozen of peaches, for which he paid 
twopence. “I'll give them one treat anyhow.” He 
purchased for Janet a quarter of a pound of tea, one 
pound of sugar, and two loaves of bread, and then went 
merrily on. He went into a butcher’s shop and pur- 


chased four pounds of beefsteak, and to this he added 


six pounds of potatoes. He had expended for his family’s 
comfort three shillings and elevenpence. He left the 
ship in the morning with twopence-halfpenny, and he 
returned with two shillings and threepence-halfpenny. 
Janet was delighted with his account of Sydney, and 
soon prepared the feast. John Lord saw all prepared, 
his wife’s lightened look, his children’s joyful faces, 


For eight years Janet had been the faithful partner of || 


his cares; and for the first time he felt that, blessed 
with health, want would not enter his dwelling. Feel- 
ings, thoughts of comfort, a certainty of being able to 
provide his Janet with more than the bare necessaries 
of life—comforts were within his power, luxuries within 
his reach. He tried to eat, but he could not. He had 


been proof against sorrow; but the near view of do- 
mestic comfort, the certainty of being able to provide 
for his family, made his heart swell with grateful feel- | 
ings, and for the first time in his life he felt to 


PPy- 

‘The following morning he was up at daybreak, and 
was off with the first boat. His industrious efforts were 
successful; and by seven o'clock he had earned two 
shillings. He went to the Royal Hotel—no job. He 
then went to the grocer’s, and was employed for three 
hours. From place to place he persevered; and this 
day he made five-and-sixpence. In a few days he was 
well known to twenty respectable persons as a man 
who came to this colony to work. In a week he felt 
justified in taking a small furnished kitchen, for which 
he was to pay six shillings per week. ‘The day he was 


able to take his family from the ship was one of proud | 


satisfaction to him. His heart rejoiced; he had been 
fortunate. All his children —three—were with him; 
his Janet, too, was overcome with feelings of grateful re- 
collections on entering his tiny home. He knelt; his 
prayer was a silent one, but it was registered by Him 
who reads the heart. For three weeks he did well at 
job work ; when his second friend, the grocer, engaged 


him as a working man about the stores for twenty-five | 


shillings per week. A settled place, sure pay, John 
knew how to appreciate. 


perceived it: he was thoughtful and careful too; in 
fact he performed the duty of a servant faithfully. He 
had a keen eye to his master’s interest. 


morning. When evening came, if there was still work 
to do, he did it. 
that it was six o’clock. One week he had had more than 


usual to do, and rarely left the stores before nine. On |, 


Saturday night, when the men were paid their “ extra,” 
he was called in; he was the last man paid; he and the 
foreman were alone; he handed John the “ extras.” 


“Do you take me for a sharper, sir? I am not the man | 


to count minutes with a good master.” And pocketing his 
twenty-five shillings, he left the office with a conscious- 
ness of having acted rightly. ‘The fullowing week he 
was told, that as he made himself so useful, the master 
would rather he should go into the kitchen and take 
his meals with the servants than go home. This was 
a saving to John, and an accommodation to his master. 
To the servants in the house he was civil and obliging. 
If a large pot required to be lifted off the fire, he was 
ready to do it. A bucket of water he always carried in 
with him; in fact, he had so much method and good 
temper, that all acknowledged he did the work of two. 
A few weeks after this, the woman who washed for the 
family complained that two shillings per dozen did not 
pay her. The kitchen-maid spoke to the mistress about 
John’s wife. She was sent for; the offer was made, 
and gratefully accepted. Janet went home, making 
happy calculations. Twelve dozen a week—oh, she 
could manage. If her three children went to school, 
she had only them to cook for. She set about her work 
cheerfully : she found it pay her well; for she could 
now put into the savings’ bank one pound from the 
washing-mouey a week. For many weeks she had de- 


He was not a man that re- | 
quired another to look after him, and his master soon | 


He was soon || 
remarked as being the first man on the premises in the | 


You could not tell by his countenance || 
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posited seven shillings regularly. About ten weeks after 
| this, John was made storekeeper, and his wages were 
raised to thirty shillings per week. In the store he 
gave great satisfaction. He allowed no sugar to run to 
| waste. When he saw a hole in a bag, he mended it. 
| He was a favourite with the foreman, for he gave him 
| no trouble; and about this time he told his master of 
| the extra money. This circumstance raised John in the 
| estimation of his master; and on going through the 
stores, he expressed himself as being pleased with the 
order that was observed, in a way that was gratifying 
to John. He ordered him to put a bag of rice in the 
hand-cart, a bag of sugar, and a quarter chest of tea. 
“Take them to your own home, John, for I am very 
much pleased with your good conduct.” This gift John 
gave to Janet with great satisfaction ; for the praise of 
a master sounds grateful to a servant’s ear. He re- 
mained in the same service sixteen months from this; 
| when his master, having made a fortune in this country, 
| went, like many others, home to spend it. When the 
| men were paid their last week’s wages, Mr Wilkie said 
| to John, “ You have behaved yourself so well, that if I 
| ean do anything to serve you, I will. What do you 
| think of doing?” ‘ Why, sir, as I was for some time a 
| gardener, and I know now something of the climate of 
| this country, I think I shall lease some land at Botany, 
| and have a pony and cart, and take my vegetables into 
| Sydney for sale.” “I have some land at Newtown; and 
| if you like it, you shall have it. You can go and see it, 
| and my agent will tell you the terms: but stay, I will 
| give you a note to him; for I know you will improve 
the property, and you shall have it on easier terms than 
any one else. We will now settle accounts. I find you 
have never been paid for extra hours; and the foreman 
tells me, for the last eighteen months, you have made 
seven days and a half every week, so that I owe you for 
one and a half day’s labour for every week during that 
time: this will be enough to buy you a pony and a 
cow.” “Sir,” said John Lord, “ you have been a good 
master to me; you have never given me a cross word; 
itdid my heart good to see you thrive; you must not 
now, sir, at the last moment, vex my heart; I have 
saved money enough to buy me all [ want.” “ How 
much have you?” John pulled out his pocket-book, 
and handed the savings’ bank paper to him, and the 
entries ran thus :— 


a 
i— 
| 


Nine weeks, at 7s. per week, + ° ° 
Sixty-eight weeks, at L.1, 10s. per week, . 
luterest, at 10 per cent., . ° ° 


The master looked thoughtful; it seemed strange to 
him that a man who had been so careful of every six- 
pence should refuse extra money. He could not under- 
stand a peasant’s pride, a labouring man’s idea of honour. 
It was gratifying to Mr Wilkie to find that one servant 

| had saved money—that he would leave in this colony 
one whose first step in life was owing to him; and he 

| rejoiced at his industry and economy. In a few days 
John Lord was settled at Newtown, on terms that were 
favourable and just. The lease was for seven years; 
and if during that time, or at the expiration of that 
time, he could pay a fixed price, the house and property 
were to be his own. 

‘When John Lord first saw Janet take tea in her 
new habitation, he thus expressed himself :— “ Now, 
Janet, you must not say another word about washing. 
Your work is now confined to your own family; and 
the day will come, Janet, when you need not do that: 
I'll work hard for it anyhow. See these arms, Janet!” 
And as he raised himself up, with feelings of gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, and with so many proofs be- 
fore him of the benefits attending on honesty and in- 
dustry, the group formed a subject for a painter. His 
Janet, his affectionate Janet, had thrown her arms 
around his neck, and her head rested, weeping, on his 
shoulder. Her tears were kissed away by one who 


day for Mr Wilkie’s departure had arrived, and this 
respected servant went to say farewell. They respected 
each other. Their hands met. When worth joins the 
compact, what matters the skin? When John Lord 
returned home, after seeing his master on board ship, 
at his door he saw a horse and cart, in his paddock a 
cow—his master’s farewell gift. 

‘In this tale, which is founded on fact, I deal not in 
impossibilities; I speak not of midnight visions—of 
dreams of domestic comfort; but I speak of what is 
within the reach of every man who will tuck up his 
sleeves, go to work, and ¢ry for it. 

‘That John Lord’s house and land will soon be his 
own, there can be no doubt; for a man who gets up at 
five o’clock, and goes to work—a man who allows his 
arms to swing easy in their sockets—is certain of getting 
a place of his own; but those men who come here, in- 
tending to talk of work, and saunter about with their 
hands in their side-pockets (holes made to hide idle 
hands), will never attain this—in fact, to speak in plain 
English, they are better at home.’ 


THE LOST VELASQUEZ. 

ADVENTURES OF A CONNOISSEUR. 
Mr Sware’s pursuit of proofs in favour of the authen- 
ticity of a portrait of Charles I., purchased by him 
at Radley Hall, which he alleges to be the original 
sketch painted by Velasquez at Madrid in 1623, affords 
so many curious illustrations of unexpected coinci- 
dences and cumulative evidence, that a brief notice of 
his exertions may not be without interest. We shall 
chiefly follow Mr Snare’s own account in the order of 
his discoveries. 

It is well known that in 1623, Charles, then Prince 
of Wales, accompanied by his father’s favourite, George 
Villiers, the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, visited 
Madrid with the avowed object of wooing and win- 
ning the Infanta. We are informed by Pacheco that 
his son-in-law, Velasquez, the great Spanish painter, 
had the honour of receiving a hundred crowns for 
taking the portrait of the royal suitor. It is probable 
that this likeness was designed as an acceptable offer- 
ing by the bold knight-errant to his lady-love; but 
what really became of it, and whither it strayed, when 
he returned wearied and disgusted to his native land, 
history has not recorded even incidentally. It is not at 
all likely that so bitter a memento was retained in his 
own possession, and far less likely that an object so 
unpalatable to the excited feelings of the nation was 
located in any public gallery. Mr Snare adduces very 
probable grounds for supposing that it was committed 
to the custody of Villiers—grounds fully corroborated 
by his future tracing of the pedigree. This haughty 
nobleman had imbibed a taste for pictures in Spain, and 
left at York House a splendid collection as a memorial 
of his taste and perseverance. In a work written by the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and published in 
1693, we are expressly told that Charles, on his return 
from Spain, came to York House after leaving Ports- 
mouth past midnight on the 6th October. Probably the 
picture was then left there in some private apartment, 
and afterwards gradually fell out of mind. How long it 
remained in the duke's splendid gallery, it is impossible 
to say. There was a sale of pictures on the assassina- 
tion of the first duke. Again, when the second duke 
fled to the continent, to escape the vengeance of the 
Parliament, he sold part of his paintings to raise money 
for his personal support. A catalogue of these is still 
extant, compiled by Vertue, the eminent engraver, and 
prefaced by Horace Walpole; but it does not include 
the Velasquez portrait, and indeed contains few por- 
traits of any sort, probably from a wish to retain 
family remembrances. Subsequently, the Parliament 
sold a part of the remaining pieces, the number of 
which may be conjectured from the Scriptural subjects 


| thanked God he had emigrated to Australia, But the 


——— 


being so numerous as to call for the particular notice 
of the Parliament :— 
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* Ordered, That all such pictures and statues there (York 
House), as are without any superstition, shall be forthwith 
sold for the benefit of Ireland and the north. 

‘ That all such pictures there as have the repre- 
sentation of the second person in the Trinity on them, 
shall be forthwith burned. 

‘ Ordered, That all such pictures there as have the repre- 
mene of the Virgin Mary on them, shall be forthwith 

urned.’ 


Either at, or before the death of the second duke, a 
fourth sale took place. In 1697, York House was burned 
down, and several streets were subsequently laid out on 
the grounds, the name and title being preserved, as 
Pennant tells us, ‘ in George, Villiers, Duke, and Buck- 
ingham streets. It is possible the portrait may have 
been in the house even at the date of the conflagration. 

Having premised this, we shall now follow Mr 
Snare’s personal exertions. Mr Snare is a bookseller 
in Reading, who has long indulged, privately, in pic- 
torial speculations, partly for profit, partly for plea- 
sure. In the course of his dealings, he had obtained 
great practical acquaintance with the best portraits of 
our monarchs, and amongst them of Charles I.; and 
had been particularly struck with the notice in Murray’s 
* Handbook of Spain’ of the lost portrait of that prince 
by Velasquez. Subsequently, he paid a visit to Radley 
Hall, then occupied as an academy by Mr Kent, and 
adorned with a large collection of paintings. Amongst 
them was a portrait, in which Mr Snare recognised the 
features of Charles. Mr Kent attributed the figure to 
Vandyke, and the background to his cleverest pupils; 
but the picture-dealer was strangely struck with the 
aspect of it. Hanging high on the wall, covered with 
dirt, and dimly visible, it had all the charm of mys- 
tery for him. He had never seen it before, and a 
dreamy feeling came over him that this was the lost 
painting by Velasquez. He went home, and pored over 
all the books and authorities likely to enlighten him. 
On the 25th of October 1845, the picturés in Radley 


Hall were advertised for sale, and Mr Snare attended 


the auction. The sight of the connoisseurs assembled 
in the room struck terror into him; he resolved to give 
1.200 rather than lose the coveted treasure; but expe- 
rienced a species of disgust and disappointment in 
finding it knocked down to him at the paltry sum of L.8. 
He returned on the Saturday after to remove it, but too 
late in the evening: the door waslocked. This obstacle 
recalled all his former eagerness. Impatient he waited for 
| the day; but the delay was ‘ more than he could endure,’ 
| and he made an attempt to enter by the window, which 
ended, as might have been expected, in his being taken 
before a justice under suspicion of felonious designs. 
At length the treasure was safely lodged on Mr Snare’s 
premises ; and surely never Corydon so courted Phillis, 
even in the days of ‘ sighs,’ and ‘ flames,’ and ‘ darts,’ 
as the Reading bookseller did the supposed Velasquez. 
There were all the signs of the tender passion. He put 
it in all lights—he moistened it with turpentine—he 
ran for his wife to admire it with him—then he became 
alarmed lest the turpentine should injure the paint. 
* I was quite beside myself,’ says he, ‘ with enthusiasm. 
I could not eat, and had no inclination to sleep. I sat 
up till three o’clock looking at the picture; and early in 
the morning I rose to place myself once more before it. 
I only took my eyes from the painting to read some 
book that made reference to the Spaniard whom I be- 
lieved its author, or to the Flemish artist to whom, by 
vague report, it was attributed.’ 

Mr Snare now set out on his journey to establish its 
reputation: his practical experience, however, taught 
him that portraits seldom travel far from their original 
locality, and on this account he resolved to commence 
his search for traces of the Velasquez on the site of 
York House. On this several streets had been built, 
consisting of private mansions. At their erection, the 
middle class possessed no taste for pictures; the proper 
places to look to, therefore, were either the alleys 
tenanted by the brokers, or the mansions of the nobles. 


The former had long departed; the loftier tenements || 
alone remained. Mr Snare searched the works which 
treat of London—as Stowe, Maitland, and Pennant; and 
in the last writer he found mention made of the house 
of the Earl of Fife, as standing on the site of the palace || 
of Whitehall, of which York House formed a part. In || 
recording the works of art which adorned Fife House, 
Pennant mentions— 

*A head of Charles L, when Prince of Wales, done in || 
Spain when he was there in 1623 on his romantic expedi- | 
tion to court the Infanta. It is supposed to have been the | 
work of Velasco.’ | 


Here was the beginning of a clue. To trace his pic- 


ture to Fife House was now the object of Mr Snare’s 
exertions. On application to Mr Kent (Radley Hall), 
he found that he had received the picture from his || 
wife’s father, a Mr Archer. It came into Mr Archer’s 
possession between 1806 and 1812, and was purchased 
by his partner, a Mr Charles Spachman, who was an 
excellent connoisseur in paintings, and resided for many 
years in 34 and 39 Gerard Street, Soho. Mr Kent re- 
ferred for further information to Mr Anthony of Lisle 
Street, Mr T. Parker, an artist, an intimate friend of 
Mr Spachman, and Mr Foote, a picture-cleaner employed 
by him. Mr Spachman and Mr Foote were dead; Mr 
Anthony and Mr Parker remembered nothing which | 
bore immediately on the subject. The undaunted Snare, 
however, was not to be baffled. He sought the under- 
taker who had conducted the Earl of Fife’s funeral; but 
to no purpose. He then inquired after the upholsterer 
who had removed the furniture from Fife House, and 
found that the Fife family had employed for years a Mr 
Marshall of Soho Square, who formerly lived in Gerard 
Street, only a few doors from Mr Charles Spachman. 
Here was a glimpse of light! But, alas! Mr Marshall 
was dead: his workmen, when hunted out, remembered 
nothing: Mr Brown, cabinetmaker, of Dean Street, 
Soho (formerly Mr Marshall’s foreman), could only re- 
fer to an old woman, who had lived many years with | 
Mr Marshall, and knew more about his affairs than any- | 
body living. This aged dame affixed her signature to | 
a paper, declaring that she remembered the removal of 
the pictures from Fife House to Mr Marshall’s, at 29 
Gerard Street, in the year 1809; and that she also re- 
membered Mr Charles Spachman, who lived at 39 Gerard 
Street in that year—that he was a picture-dealer, and 
had dealings with Mr Marshall. Mr Snare, in pleasure- 
able excitement, hurried to search Mr Marshall’s books: 
they had been sold as waste paper! Our hero, however, 
was worthy of his illustrious prototype Curle, who 
hunted poetic manuscripts in unmentionable localities. 
He was informed by Mr Crisp, print-seller, of Newman 
Street, who the parties were who had bought the 
books; and on recovering the precious fragments from 
Mr Porch, the cheesemonger of Goodge Street, and Mr 
Painter, the tobacconist of Edward Street, he found 
entries proving that pictures belonging to the Fife 
family passed in numbers through Mr Marshall’s hands, 
and that Mr Charles Spachman had dealings in pic- 
tures with Mr Marshall even prior to the death of 
the Earl of Fife. The next object was to confirm the 
possession of this particular picture by the earl. The 
servants of Mr Burr of Mapledurham House appearing to 
look upon the picture with peculiar interest, Mr Snare 
discovered that this was owing to one of them being the 
son of a Mr Grant, who had lived for many years in 
the service of the earl. Mr Grant, on being appealed 
to whether Mr Snare’s painting had ever been in Fife 
House, wrote in reply a letter, in which he mentions 
as many as four persons, independently of himself, who 
remembered having seen it there, though none of them || 
could tell how it came into the family. ‘The testimony 
of the earl was alone wanting, and even that, by and 
by, was forthcoming. In the course of his inquiries, 
Mr Snare found, in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 
the following notice :— 

‘Fire, Lorp. A catalogue of Lord Fife’s coins and 
medals. 1796. 4to. Privately printed.’ 
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He was immediately led to believe that a catalogue of 
the paintings would also be in existence; and on fur- 
ther investigation, he at length discovered a quarto 
pamphlet, entitled, 

‘Catalogue of the Portraits and Pictures in the different 
Houses belonging to the Earl of Fife. 1798.’ 


The document bore no printer’s or publisher’s name, 
being evidently intended for private circulation; but 
any suspicion that might thence arise, was afterwards 
completely set at rest by the discovery of a reprint of 


'| the same catalogue, in the possession of Colonel Tynte 
|| of Halsewell, dated 1807—the only alteration being a 


slight addition to the preface. Colonel Tynte remem- 


|| bers having been shown his splendid galleries by the 


earl himself, who, then almost blind, appeared to know 
the histories of his paintings in the minutest parts. In- 


|| deed the preface to the catalogue evidences the care 
| which the venerable nobleman must have taken to as- 


certain their authors, their dates, and their pedigrees. 


| On the thirty-eighth page, under the head, ‘ First 
| Drawing-room,’ the following entry occurs :— 


‘Charles I. when Prince of Wales. Three- quarters. 
Painted at Madrid 1625, when his marriage with the In- 


| fanta was proposed. 


Velasquez. 


| This picture belonged to the Duke of Buckingham.’ 


Pennant, indeed, speaks of the portrait as a head; 


| but this may be owing to confused recollection, espe- 


cially as there appears to have been in the ‘Little 
Drawing-room of the hall’ a head of Charles I. by old 
Stone. As if to make everything complete, Mr T. F. 
Masnard writes, in a letter to Mr Snare— 


‘I have great pleasure in informing you that Mr Wilson 


| of Welbech Street, Cavendish Square, has been to see the 


portrait, and recognised it as having seen it at Mr Mar- 
shall’s in Gerard Street, hanging up in the front parlour 


| with two others, one on each side. I have seen Mr Yates, 


senior, of 13 Old Bond Street, who perfectly recollects 


|| seeing the portrait of Charles at Mr Spachman’s in Gerard 
Street, both gentlemen speaking positively.’ 


Mr Snare has adduced very sufficient reasons against 


| the impression that Vandyke was the painter of the 
|| portrait; for although that great artist was in England 
|| for a few weeks in 1620, there is no proof that he exer- 
| cised his art in the service of royalty till 1632, when 
|| Charles was too old for the portrait in question, and 
|| when any allusion to the Spanish match would have 


been an insult to the nation. With respect to the work 


|| of Velasquez, it is casually mentioned by the person who 
|| accompanied Amelot, the ambassador-extraordinary into 


Spain, in his * Lives of the Most Famous Painters,’ and 
by the poet Hayley, who was, in Miss Mitford’s opinion, 
a very great Spanish scholar, in a note to Epistle i. of 
his ‘ Essay on Painting.’ It is, however, merely men- 
tioned. Cumberland, in his ‘ Anecdotes of Eminent 
Painters in Spain,’ alludes to it less vaguely. He states 
that Prince Charles ‘did not sit to him (Velasquez), but 
Velasquez took a sketch of him as he was accompanying 
King Philip in the chase.’ Pilkington reproduces this 
statement in words almost similar. As this description 
did not tally with the appearance of Mr Snare’s por- 


| trait, he immediately surmised that Cumberland must 


have in some way fallen into error, and that most pro- 
bably he did so in his rendering of his Spanish autho- 
rity into English. He supports this view by very in- 
genious reasonings. Pacheco seems to have been Cum- 
berland’s authority; and on turning to his rare work, 
* Arte de la Pintura,’ a copy of which is in the British 
Museum, the following is found to be the allusion to 
the portrait of Prince Charles :— 

*Hizo tabié de camino un bosquexo del Principe de 
Galles, que le dio cien escudos.’ 


An imperfect Spanish scholar might conclude that 
Velasquez had taken a sketch of Prince Charles on 


the road or on the way; but the proper rendering 
stands— 


‘In the meantime he also took a sketch of the Prince of 
Wales, who presented him with one hundred crowns.’ 

There is, however, still another difficulty that arises 
out of the notice by Pacheco. He denominates Velas- 
quez’s portrait of Prince Charles ‘a sketch,’ while the 
one in question is a fine painting upon canvas. The 
term ‘ sketch’ is very vaguely applied by artists; but, 
speaking generally, it may be used in reference to any 
picture to which the artist had not put the finishing 
touch. The question then comes to be—Did Velasquez 
make his sketches? Mr Ford, in his ‘ Handbook of 
Spain,’ answers this very demand: 


‘ He seems to have drawn on the canvas, for any sketches 
or previous studies on paper are never to be met with.’ 

These words characterise, Mr Snare tells us, the 
painting in its every lineament—its colour, its handling, 
its rapidity of execution. True, it is something better 
than the trifling sketch of a commonplace artist; but 
the price paid Velasquez—one hundred crowns—shows 
that it must have been excellent. The following extract 
from the office-book of the Lord Chamberlain the Earl of 
Pembroke, is proof that the prices paid by Charles for 
paintings were not very extravagant :— 

* July 15, 1632.—A warrant for a privy seal of L.280, to 
be paid unto Sir Anthony Van Dyck for divers pictures 
made for his majesty—viz. for the picture of his majesty ; 
another of Monsieur, the French king’s brother; and an- 
other of the ambassadress, at length, L.25 a piece. One of 
the queen’s majesty, another of the Prince of Orange, and 
another of their son, at half-length, at L.20 a piece.’ 

It is necessary to inquire whether the characteristics 
of the picture denote the author, the date, and the 
country ascribed to it. In Buchanan’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Painting’ we find the following remarks by M. Hac- 
quin of Paris, an artist of vast experience in this parti- 
cular topic :— 

‘ M. Hacquin observed that Velasquez and Murillo have 

painted their pictures upon red earthy preparations, with 
which the Spanish canvas has almost unifornfly been 
charged, and which hides their first process. Velasquez, 
who was aware of these red grounds rendering the shadows 
too opaque, has often introduced a light colour over them 
before he began to paint,’ &e. 
This ground can still be seen to have covered the 
canvas on which the portrait was originally painted, 
and the coarse texture of the cloth can still be detected. 
The pigments give decisive evidence of their belonging 
to the Spanish school, and are exactly similar to the 
pigments used in the authenticated works of Velasquez 
—‘the Water Seller,’ in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington ; the portrait of Philip IL, in the 
Dulwich Gallery ; and a whole-length portrait, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Ellesmere. Mr Snare thus de- 
scribes the painting itself:— 

* Prince Charles is depicted in armour, decorated with 
the order of St George ; the right arm rests upon a globe, 
and in the hand is held a baton; the left arm is leanin 
upon the hip, being partly supported by the hilt of the 
sword ; a drapery of a yellow ground, crossed by stripes of | 
red, is behind the figure, but the curtain is made to cover 
one half of the globe on which the right arm is poised ; 
the expression is tranquil, but in the distance is depicted 
a siege, numerous figures being there engaged in storming 
a town or fortress.’ 

The warlike costume may at first appear objection- 
able, but there still remain scraps of proof of the very 
costume in the picture being that worn by the prince 
at Madrid. Nicholl’s ‘ Progresses, &c. of James I’ 
contains a letter by the king to his son, when at Ma- 
drid. It says— 

* My babie shall ressave his tilting stuffe now bravely set 
forth, and fit for a wooer ; but, in goode faith, the weather 
will be so hoatte thaire before ye can use it, that I wolde 
wish ye rather to forbeare it, for I feare my babie may 
catch a fever by it.’ 

Aikin’s ‘ Court of James I.,’ vol. ii., contains another 
letter to the Prince and Buckingham, in which he 
says— 
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* Kirke and Gabriel will carry Georges and garters to 
you both with speed; but I dare send no jewels of any 
value to either of you by land for fear of robbers.’ 

The jewels, however, were afterwards sent by Sir Francis 
Steward, and amongst them— 

* A fair sworde, which was Prince Henry’s, fully garnished 
with a dyamondes of several bignes.’ 

It is worthy of note that the hilt of the sword in the 
picture sparkles as if jewelled. The drapery, which 
covers half of the globe, is a rich yellow damask, with 
streaks of red; these are the national colours of Spain. 
What can this symbol signify? It is quite evident that 
it was intended to mean something, for it may be dis- 
covered that the globe and drapery were after-thoughts, 
the clouds having in the first design been continuous 
behind the head. In the ‘ Memoirs of George Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingham,’ p. 17, we are told that on 
the arrival of the Prince and marquis— 

*He (Olivarez) then complimented the marquis, and 
told him, “ Now the Prince of England was in Spain, their 
masters would divide the world between them.”’ 

In the first volume of the ‘ Journals of the House of 
Commons,’ we find the following, at p. 270 :— 


‘When arrived at Madrid, discovered first to Bristol, 
Duke went with Olivarez in a garden, where Olivarez much 
magnified the journey of Prince. Must be a match, and 
divide the world between them.’ 


In Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Collections,’ vol. i. p. 120, 
we find it stated, in ‘ Buckingham’s Narrative,’ ‘that 
the Conde (Olivarez) 


* Said, that now, without all poy it must be a 
match, and we must part an 
between us.” 


Here, then, is the riddle read: the prince leans on the 
globe, while the national drapery of Spain covers the 
half of it in its brilliant folds. 

We do not enter on the artistic merits and character- 
istics ofthe painting, as clearly displaying the peculiar 
style and genius of the Homer of Spanish art. We 
have confined ourselves altogether to those minute and 
curious confirmations of Mr Snare’s original impres- 
sion, which perhaps together compose one of the most 
striking and interesting cases of circumstantial evi- 
dence that could be found in regard to the pedigree of 
any other portrait whatever. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE FRENCH PLAINS. 


From the days of Theocritus down to those of Berquin, 
the perpetrators of eclogues, idyls, and pastorals have 
taken incredible pains to denaturalise the character of 
the shepherd. They have represented a race of indi- 
vidual coxcombs, redolent of musk and quintessences, 
who, with pastoral pipe, contend for musical prizes, talk 
familiarly with their fawns, languish in despair for un- 
regarding beauties, carve their tormentors’ names upon 
the barks of beeches, and with flower-wreathed crooks 
keep guard over flocks whiter than snow, and orna- 
mented with favours and ribbons. They have placed, 
one and all, their fantastic creations in the midst of 
such exquisite and fairy scenery, that it was asked, 
with some show of reason, of the Chevalier Florian, a 
pastoral writer of no mean celebrity—who was, more- 
over, a lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, and gentleman’s 
gentleman to the Duke de Penthi¢vre—why he did not 
| quit the sword for the crook, and the court of Louis 
XVI. for the enchanting theatre of his heroes and 
heroines. 

What a pity it is that the reality does not respond to 
the reveries of the bucolic poets! What gallant knights 
are Sylvander, Hylas, Menalcas, Celadon, Thyrsis, and 
Myrtillus! What charming and fascinating creatures 
| are Lydamis, Chloe, Delphira, Daphne, Sylvia, and 
| Amaryllis! How delightful it would be to live in the 
| bosom of this elegant society of shepherds and shep- 
| herdesses, who would be the most seductive of mortals, 


divide the whole world | 


were they not unfortunately the most unreasonable of 
reasonable beings ! 

Such as we see him, however, at the present day, in 
all his native simplicity, the shepherd is not less poeti- 
cal than the delicate heroes of Fontenelle and D’Urfé. 
Behold him in the centre of the plain, wrapt in his 
long blue mantle, his crook in his hand, his figure tall, | 
tawny, and sunburnt; the head overshadowed by a 
huge leathern hat, beneath which his long plaited hair | 
hangs negligently down. With what royal gravity he | 
advances at the head of his flock! What activity in 
his quiet calmness—what attention in his apparent in- || 
difference—the alertness of intelligence combined with | 
an almost absolute immobility of form! What autho- | 
rity has he acquired over the entire troop, each one of 
which obeys the least sound of his voice! With what 
precision, perceiving a straggling sheep, does he launch 
the admonitory lump of earth which drives the wan- 
derer back! With what dexterity he employs the hook 
which adorns the extremity of his long houlette, to 
separate from the flock a sheep whose soundness he has 
reason to suspect! Then his dogs, as they go and come, 
how cheerily they reply to the sonorous names which 
he has given them—Champagne, Corporal, General, 
Major! How carefully they restrain the flock within 
the limits assigned! So active and vigilant are they, 
that it is no uncommon thing to see a flock of three or 
four hundred sheep, under their superintendence, defile 
by a path scarcely four feet in width, through a field of 
young corn, without injuring a single blade. It has 
been the custom, from time immemorial, for the shep- 
herds in France to date their contracts with the farmer 
from St John the Baptist’s Day. Their wages are 
rather high, for upon them depends the ruin or the | 
prosperity of their employers. They are privileged | 
servants, and treated with respect by the whole house- | 
hold, including the master. The shepherd never takes | 
his meals at the common table, but has separate rations, | 
among which must not be forgotten the field-cake—a | 
sort of dumpling-shaped loaf, called in Normandy a 
brichet, He performs his function in his own way, and 
is exempt from all other farm labour, with the excep- | 
tion of some occasional co-operation in the fabrication 
of bread for the daily consumption of the family. It is 
not unusual to find him on Sunday transformed into a 
precentor or sacristan, and in the house of prayer con- 
secrating to the praise of his Maker a voice rendered 
hoarse and sonorous by long exercise against the wind 
and the tempest. 

In the temperate parts of France, the shepherd leads 
his flocks to pasture about an hour or so before noon, || 
when the dew has dried up. If the heat is very oppres- 
sive, he seeks the shadow of some hospitable foliage, 
stretches himself upon the green sward, and trusting in 
the vigilance of his dogs, indulges in slumber, soothed | 
by the murmurs of a brook, the warbling of the birds, | 
and the far-distant voices of the village chimes, When | 
the welcome coolness of evening has refreshed the 
scorched herbage, the sheep are allowed to disperse and 
feed at liberty. The clattering of their horny feet is 
heard mingled with the tinkling of their little bells; 
and their guide, alone in the face of tranquil nature, 
arouses the echoes with songs bearing the impress of 
that melancholy which is the source and seal of popular 
melody. : 

After sheep-shearing, which takes place in the month 
of June, the shepherd quits the farm for the fields, 
where he establishes his domicile during the summer 
and the autumn. An enclosure of hurdles is the asylum 
of the flock during the night; and at no great dis- 
tance arises the refuge of their guardian. ‘This is a 
species of habitation nowhere mentioned in Theocritus, 
and as dissimilar to the garlanded grottos of the dealers 
in pastoral as anything that can well be imagined. 
The residence of the actual French shepherd is simply 
a wooden cabin mounted on wheels, sometimes three, 
sometimes four, and possesses undoubted advantages 
over both shed and sheiling, and all stationary abodes, 
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whatever it may be supposed to lose in regard to the 
| picturesque. In the interior are a bed, an old carbine, 
a brace of pistols, and the necessary ammunition. On 
a shelf are a number of pots and bottles, containing the 
drugs and medicaments which go to make up his cura- 
tive appliances. Suspended on tenter-hooks around 
the cabin are the bleached skulls of animals, which, 
being placed on the ground during the dark and moon- 
less nights, serve him as guide-posts through the gloom. 
| Upon the walls are pasted his favourite ballads, a 
picture of Our Lady of Liesse, the pictorial history of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and some coarse-coloured en- 
gravings from the pediar’s stock. In one corner a 
| mass of dogs’-eared relics of old books are fast going 
to decay: these are all of the marvellous and mysterious 
| school of literature—dream-books, prophecying alma- 
| nacks, astrological predictors, and the like. The pos- 
session of these strange documents has given him a 
| reputation among the ignorant and superstitious for 
supernatural power, which he is at no pains to contra- 
|| dict, as it probably secures him from the annoyances 
|| of a too familiar companionship with his admirers. 
The simple fact, and it is one that will not admit of 
denial, is, that the shepherds as a body exhibit a marked 
| superiority to the rest of the peasants. They are more 
gentle, more affable, more polite—merely because they 
are better informed. The opportunities of solitude and 
| reflection must occasionally result in the improvement 
|| of the thinking faculties; and when a man is secluded 
| in some mountainous and romantic retreat for wecks 
| together, without seeing a human countenance, it is 
|| hardly to be wondered at that he should discover re- 
sources in himself which society might never have 
|| drawn forth. ‘There can be no doubt that the world is 
|| largely indebted to the labours of this class in depart- 
|| ments foreign to their profession. Warriors and con- 


|| querors, astronomers and poets, artists and mathe- 
| maticians, have left the flock and the fold to delight 
|| and instruct, or to subdue and destroy their fellow- 


| men. Without going back to remote antiquity, when 
|| a kingdom was a pasture-ground, and its shepherds 
|| were princes—without mentioning King David or the 
older worthies, whose history is a part of our faith—the 
|| annals of all times will supply us with numberless in- 
stances of genius, intelligence, and enterprise originating 
in the exercise of this peaceful and contemplative call- 
ing. Pope Sixtus V., Saint Turiof, Bishop of Dol, the 
celebrated Yakousky, the Parthian leader, and a great 
number of other illustrious men, commenced their career 
|| as keepers of flocks. It was in the fields, under the 
shade of the secular tree of the fairies, that Joan of 
|| Arc, musing o’er the woes of France, first resolved on 
the deliverance of her country. If Jaimerai Duval, 
professor of history at Luneville, and Peter Anich, the 
astronomer of Innspruck, had never kept watch over 
their flocks under the starry vault of heaven, it is certain 
they would never have acquired fame by the solution 
of celestial problems. It was in playing the galoubet 
(French flute), while his flocks were pasturing, that 
the musician Carbonel acquired the germ of that mar- 
vellous superiority upon this instrument, the theory of 
which he has consigned to the Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
Giotto, the Florentine artist, Elias Mathieu, the Fle- 
mish landscape painter, imbibed their love of nature 
from the study of her majestic beauties in the capacity 
|| of shepherds; and in our own day, Henri Mondeux, a 
|| young herdsman, native of a village in Touraine, has 
| astonished the learned world by his wonderful attain- 
ments in mathematical science. 

The shepherds themselves entertain a high opinion 
|| of their profession. On inquiring of one of them what 
|| had become of his coadjutor, who had disappeared from 

the farm, ‘ Ah,’ replied he with a sigh, ‘he has sadly 
|| disgraced himself; he has turned carrier.’ Another 

being asked what he would do if he were rich, ‘If I 
|| were rich,’ said he, after considerable reflection, ‘ I would 
|| tide in a coach to the pastures.’ 

The functions of a shepherd require not only a sound 


bodily constitution, proof against all temperatures, but 
also an amount of practical knowledge not readily at- 
tained. An expert botanist, he seeks for his charge 
the chalky hill-sides where grow the trefoil and wild 
thyme, and carefully shuns the deadly poppy and 
other unwholesome plants. He knows that a pasture 
too uniform and abundant inflames the blood; that 
herbage too moist and rank entails abdominal disease. 
An able veterinary, he readily cures accidental wounds ; 
he anoints the sheep after shearing with a mixture of 
butter, sulphur, and hogs’-lard; he scarifies tumours, 
and prevents the scab by inoculation. Nay, sometimes, 
proud of his success in the cure of animals, he applies 
his experience to human patients; and in the character 
of village quack, performs his lucrative but forbidden 
office so long as he can escape the intervention of the 
procureur du roi. 

The dark nights of autumn, when winter is approach- 
ing, are the seasons of trial and peril to the shepherd. 
At this period the wolves, driven by hunger and care 
for their young, make no scruple of attacking the fold, 
in defiance of their guardian and his watchful dogs. No 
sooner do these, by their bayings, apprise him that a 
wolf is approaching, than he seizes his firearms, and 
advances against the marauder. The ravager, goaded 
by famine, in spite of the light which hangs at the 
cabin door, makes straight for his prey. General and 
Major fly at his throat with a valour that does credit 
to their names. A terrible combat ensues, which gene- 
rally terminates by a brace of slugs from the shepherd’s 
carbine through the brain of the uninvited guest. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1837, a shepherd of Livoncourt, in 
the department of the Vosges, named Moissonnier, had 
lost many of his sheep. One evening as he was leading 
his flock to water, he saw a gigantic wolf come out of a 
thicket, ascend the course of the stream for a short dis- 
tance, and then plunge into the water and swim towards 
his charge. Moissonnier waits for him on the bank, 
prevents him by heavy blows of his crook from ascend- 
ing the slope, and pierces him with many wounds, 
Unfortunately, the hook of his weapon becomes en- 
tangled in the flesh of the animal, and Moissonnier is 
drawn into the Saone. The combat continues in the 
midst of the water, and the courageous shepherd 
finishes by drowning his formidable antagonist. 

About the time of All Saints’ Day, the shepherd re- 
turns to the farm, but the winter does not interrupt his 
labours: he prepares the litters, attends to the wants 
of the breeding ewes, and leads his flock to the fields | 
whenever the welcome sunshine softens the rigour of | 
the season. Towards Christmas he passes whole nights 
with the suffering mothers, and receives the lambs in | 
the folds of his mantle. According to an old usage, he | 
places the first-born in a little crib bedecked with rib- 
bons, carries it to the midnight mass, and with crook | 
in hand, and wearing his tempest-torn mantle, returns 
thanks to Him whom shepherds were the first to wor- | 
ship in the stable of Bethlehem. This reverend custom | 
is, however, fast going to decay, with many others we 
would fain see preserved. The profession of shepherd || 
was a long time hereditary. His crook, his carbine || 
(rusty, but sure), even the sheep-bells, were transmitted 
from sire to son, and preserved as sacred relics. But | 
the chain which bound the present to the past is break- 
ing link by link. The shepherds are losing their old | 
tradition, fraternising more and more with the rustics 
of the village, and participating in the progress of mo- | 
dern society. Yet a few years, and we shall see their | 
cabins fitted up with patent iron bedsteads (warranted), | 
a percussion gun, the works of Voltaire, and books of 
the fashions. We have already seen one with spec- 
tacles and an umbrella! Shade of Theocritus! what | 
say you to this? 

Two varieties, sufficiently distinct from the shepherd, 
are the swineherd and the goatherd. The first follows, 
rather than directs, to the dense recesses of the forest, 
his undisciplined bands, always discontented, always 
grumbling, and sometimes rebellious to the extent of 
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trampling under foot and devouring their guardian. 
The goatherd accompanies his mountain troop through 
the showery morn, or beneath the burning sun—the 
capricious herd following their natural instincts, and 
susceptible of little discipline, choose their own path, 
and leap from crag to crag, and roll in the dewy grass, 
or bask in the sun, according to their ‘own sweet will.’ 
Their guide, if such he can be called, is as active, as 
fantastic, as independent as themselves. In the Pyre- 
nees he has often secret connection with the contra- 
bandists, or engages as a guide to travellers through 
the defiles and over the summits of the misty moun- 
tains. 

At the close of 1823 there lived in the valley of 
Luchon a poor goatherd named Juan, the son of a sol- 
dier of the Empire, a lad of quick eye, supple limbs, and 
fearless heart. One evening while tending his goats, 
he heard the distant report of musket-shots proceeding 
from the Spanish territory. He ran to a rising ground, 
and perceived a guerilla party who had surprised a 
French detachment, and were mercilessly pursuing the 
scattered fugitives. The captain, closely pressed by 
two Spanish peasants, painfully climbed the rugged 
declivity. Juan drew his weapon, and barred the pas- 


‘Are you not a Frenchman?’ said the captain, 
amazed. 

* That is not the question just now,’ said Juan. ‘ Sur- 
render, or you are a dead man.’ 

The captain was soon overtaken, and disarmed by 
the two Spaniards, who recognised Juan, having seen 
him often at the village of Venta, near the French 
frontier. 

‘Well done, my lad!’ cried one. ‘But for you this 
scoundrel would have escaped; you shall share the 
booty.’ 

They immediately began plundering the prisoner, 
whose sword and portfolio were transferred to the goat- 
herd. They prepared to kill their victim, when Juan 
interfered. ‘Dead men are good for nothing,’ said he. 
‘It strikes me that if we took this fellow to the alcalde 
at Venta, we should get a good reward.’ 

‘He is right,’ replied one of the peasants. ‘ What 
think you, Perez?’ 

Perez approved the proposition, and they commenced 
their march. At the end of a few minutes the little 
troop was enclosed in a long defile on the edge of a pro- 
found abyss. Juan, who knew every path on the moun- 
tain, advanced first, followed closely by the captain, the 
two Spaniards forraing the rearguard. 

At the narrowest part of the route, the young 
goatherd, turning suddenly, repassed the prisoner, and 
pushed one of the Spaniards over the precipice. The 
second cocked his blunderbuss, but Juan seized him by 
the legs, and they both rolled together from rock to 
rock. In the fall, Juan seized the projecting limb of a 
tree, plunged his knife in the bosom of his adversary, 
and returned an instant after to complete the safety of 
the captain, whose deliverance he had accomplished 
with such unparalleled audacity. 


A LATE MEETING OF AGRICULTURISTS. 


WE gather some interesting indications of the progress of 
agricultural improvement in England, from the account 
given of a meeting which lately took place at Drayton 
Manor. Among other speakers on the occasion, we ob- 
serve that Mr Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, in Essex, took part 
in the proceedings. We remember visiting Tiptree Hall a 
few years ago, shortly after it had come into the posses- 
sion of its new proprietor, and while everything was in a 
raw untried condition. The thick clumsy fences had just 
been removed ; a marsh had been only in part dried up; 
and the drains could scarcely be said to be in full opera- 
tion ; all, in short, was ‘in expectation.’ On this account 
we have read Mr Mechi’s account of his experiences with 
more than ordinary interest, and are glad to find that in 
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amateur farming—his main business being in London—he 
has fully realised expectations. 

‘The result of his improvements at Tiptree,’ he went on 
to say, ‘had been to double the produce of his farm and of 
his labour. A portion of it was formerly a swamp, not 
producing 5s. per acre. He had been intreated this year, 
by a gardener in the neighbourhood, to let those four acres 
to him at an annual rental of L.5 per acre. He had re- 
moved three and a half miles of unnecessary banks and 
fences. Taking the arable acreage of the United Kingdom, 
he thought they might safely dispense with 500,000 miles 
of unnecessary fencing, which, with its timber, displaced 
much food and labour. He considered the agriculture of 
this country in a very backward and unsatisfactory state 
compared with its manufactures. The agricultural me- 
chanical appliances were rude, costly, and unprofitable, 
The farm buildings generally were bad, and uncentrically 
placed, causing a national loss of some millions; each ton 
of gee or manure costing an average carriage of 6d. per 
mile, renders the position of the buildings an important 
national consideration. Wagons were a most unphiloso- 


— contrivance. It was quite clear that a long, light, | 
ow cart, on two wheels, having an area of capacity equal | 

Talf as much, was a much | 
more sensible and profitable mode of conveyance. The | 


to a wagon, and only costing 


question was not now an open one, having been thoroughly 


discussed and decided upon at the London Farmers’ Club; | 
therefore the sooner the wagons were got rid of the better.’ | 


After alluding to various points of farm management, he 
came to that on which it would almost be impossible to 
speak too strongly—the universal waste of manures. ‘ He 
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considered the waste of the liquid portions of the manure | 


in most farmyards a great national calamity. It was a 
great mistake ever to allow water to fall on manure. Water 


was a very heavy article. A thousand gallons weighed | 


10,000 Ibs., and were expensive to cart. He had heard || 


farmers say when rain was falling that they should then 
litter their yards, and make manure! Straw and water, in 
fact. He found in practice that animals did well on their 
own excrements and straw under cover; that they con- 
solidated the mass until it was four feet thick, when it 
would cut out like a good dungheap, and be fit to carry 
on the land. But if rain water were allowed to wash 
this mass, an injurious effect resulted both to the animal 
and to the manure. He could not afford to allow his 
manure to be well washed in the yards by drainage from 
the buildings, and afterwards to be washed, dried, and 
mangled by putting it out in heaps and turning over. It 
was a waste of time and of money. He found that his 
crops grew better with unwashed manure. A farmyard 
should be like a railway terminus—covered in, but amply 
ventilated. There was comfort and profit in keeping every- 
thing dry. It did away with the necessity for water-carts 
and tanks: the liquid portions of the excrements being 
just sufficient to moisten the straw and burnt earth, or 
other absorbent material. He admired, and practised to a 
certain extent, the Rev. Mr Huxtable’s system of placing 
animals on boards, and concluded with the observation 
that good high farming was by far the most profitable; 
and that the starvation principle was a losing game. If we 
borrowed from the earth, we must repay, or we should 
soon find an empty exchequer.’ 

The plan of keeping animals on boards above alluded to 
is next described by the Rev. Mr Huxtable. ‘ From a want 
of a sufficient supply of straw from my farm,’ said he, ‘I 
determined to place my milch and store cattle on boards, 
as wood is an excellent non-conductor; and after a serics 
of devices, I have succeeded in making them tolerably 
comfortable, so that I am now no longer dependent on my 
straw for the quantity of cattle which I keep. I am only 
limited in the number of animals which I keep by the 
amount of green food grown, In like manner, but with a 
variation of arrangement, the sheep were placed on small 
boards about three and a half inches wide, with an interval 
of about seven-eighths of an inch between each, to permit 
the manure to fall freely into properly-prepared tanks be- 
low. This is by far the most successful provision which I 
have made. Of 1000 sheep so placed, | have never had one 
lame. The pigs, in like manner, when fattened, sleep on a 
boarded stage above their feeding place, and except in very 
cold weather, require no straw for litter. Thus I have dis- 
pensed with a large expenditure of straw, which my cereals 
(half the farm) could not sufficiently provide. But I hear 
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some one exclaim, “ What do you make of your straw?” 
First of all, a good deal is still required for bedding the 
horses, and the young stock which are in loose boxes ; and 
as they never tread the green fields, they require a great 
quantity of white bedding. Secondly, a great deal is 
wanted for food, being mixed with the green leaves of the 
root crop and the mashed turnips. Thirdly, a ton per 
| acre is used in making clover and vetches into imperfectly 
| dried hay, with a due admixture of salt to arrest fermen- 
tation. These uses fully take up all the straw which I 
grow. I think the methods employed in preparing the 
manure from the “ boarded ” cattle deserve mention. First 
the liquid manure flows into large tanks ; below them is 
another, which I call the mixing tank, for in it the manure 
is diluted with water to any degree which the state of the 
weather may require—the rule being that, in proportion to 
the increase of temperature, must be the increase of dilu- 
tion; that is, the hotter the weather, the weaker should 
be the manure applied. In order to avoid the expensive 
and often injurious water-cart, I have laid down over the 
highest part of my farm a main of green elm pipe, of two 
inches eabe, bored in the solid wood ; at every hun- 
dred yards’ distance is an upright post, bored in the same 
manner, with a nozle. A forcing-pump, fixed at the mix- 
ing tank, discharges along these pipes, buried two feet in the 
ground, the fluid with a pressure of forty feet ; of course it 
rashes up these pierced columns, and will discharge itself 
with great velocity through the nozle; to this I attach 
first of all forty yards of hose, and therewith water all the 
|| grass which it can reach. To the end of this hose another 
|| forty yards of hose is attached, and a still larger portion 

of the surface is irrigated, and so on for as many forty yards 
|| as are required. When enough has been irrigated at the 
|| first upright, the nozle is plugged, and the fluid is dis- 
| charged at the next hundred yards’ distanced column, and 
||} soon. For this application of the hose, I am entirely in- 

debted to that most able man, Mr Edwin Chadwick: the 
|| green elm pipe is my own contrivance. The cost of the 


prepared canvas hose, which was obtained from Mr Hoi- 
|| land of Manchester, was ls. a yard ; the wooden pipes cost 
|me only Is., and being underground, they will be most 
i enduring. By an outlay of L.30, I can thus irrigate forty 


| acres of land; and see how inexpensive, compared with 
| the use of the water-cart and horse, is the application! A 
| lad of fifteen works the forcing-pump; the attaching the 
hose and its management require a man anda boy. With 
| these, then, equivalent to two men, I can easily water two 
| acres a day, at the rate of forty hogsheads per acre of the 
|| best manure in the world ; I say es/, because all chemists 
will assure you that the liquid contains the principal nitro- 
|| genous and soluble salts, and therefore is far more valuable 
|| than the dung; and it is plain enough to every man, though 
he be no chemist, that plants can only take up the manure 
in a liquid form. The principal use which I make of the 
|| hose is to water the clover, and, above all, the noble, but 
|| much-decried Italian ryegrass, which comes the earliest, 
| and grows the longest, of all the grasses; and I feel con- 
| fident that, with such appliances as I have mentioned, 
| you may secure fifty tons per annum of this milk-giving, 
| fat- producing, muscle-making grass.’ 
The narration of these experiments demonstrates, we 
|| hope, a growing intelligence in England on the subject of 
|| agriculture ; and it will be read everywhere with satisfac- 
|| tion, 


THE PRINCE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


[We extract the following from a little volume called ‘ Popular 

|| Tumults,’ which appears to be a reprint, although not acknow- 

|| ledged as such, of a work with the same title published by Mr 
Knight in 1838.) 


A stncuLar adventure, which exhibits the charac- 
|| ter of the people in the remote parts of the king- 

dom in a strong light, occurred in another district of 
Puglia. A few Corsican emigrants, who had left their 
island when the French occupied it, and had taken 
refuge in the kingdom of Naples, happened to be, in 
the early part of February 1799, in the town of Ta- 
tanto, whence they intended to sail for Sicily. But the 
wind being contrary, they found themselves detained 
| Until messengers from the republican government estab- 
| lished at Naples reached the place. ‘The town acknow- 
| ledged the new authorities. ‘The Corsicans then thought 


it prudent to quit Taranto quietly, and, crossing the 
Iapygian peninsula, try their chance at Brindisi on the 
Adriatic coast, where they might meet with a passage 
for Trieste. After walking on foot through part of the 
country, they stopped for the night at the village of 
Monteasi, where they asked for lodging at the house of 
an old woman. There was a rumour afloat at the time 
that the king’s eldest son, the hereditary prince, was 
concealed somewhere in the country. One of the Cor- 
sicans, it appears, either as a joke, or in order to insure 
better treatment, hinted to their hostess that the prince 
was one of their party. The appearance of the strangers, 
and their language, were different from what those vil- 
lagers had been in the habit of seeing and hearing. The 
old woman ran to one of her relations, a substantial 
farmer in the place, named Girunda, and told him the 
news. The latter came immediately to pay his homage 
to his royal highness, and was directed to one of the 
youngest of the party, who was thought to bear some 
resemblance to the royal family. Girunda knelt before 
him, and offered all he had, and all he could dispose of. 
He then withdrew for the night. Being left to them- 
selves, the Corsicans, and especially he who had been 
thus, without his consent, proclaimed a prince, began to 
reflect seriously on the probable consequences of this 
freak. French detachments were known to be approach- 
ing in that direction. Our party, therefore, thought 
prudent to make their escape in the night, and pursue 
their way towards Brindisi. The old woman, as soon 
as she missed them in the morning, went to inform 
Girunda, who, mounting his horse, followed by some of 
his men, went to seek after the fugitive prince, giving 
at the same time the alarm to the country around. 
The news spread like wildfire; the population ran to 
arms—the village bells were ringing. ‘ ‘The king for 
ever! Down with the republic!’ was shouted from a 
thousand mouths. At last the Corsicans were over- 
taken at the village of Mesagna, not far from Brindisi ; 
they would fain have undeceived the people, but they. 
perceived it was now too late. The pseudo-prince was 
obliged to assume his new honours with the best face 
he could. He praised the loyalty of the people, gave 
directions to the local authorities to introduce some 
regularity into their tumultuary movements, especially 
if they intended to oppose a successful resistance to the 
French; and then, as a measure of security, he removed 
his head-quarters to the castle of Brindisi, where, re- 
flecting on the dangerous predicament on which he 
stood, having against his will usurped a title for which 
he would be called to. account, yet judging that the in- 
surrection thus raised might be of service to the king, 
he bethought himself of the expedient of proceeding 
himself to Sicily to give the first information of the 
event. He told the people that he had positive orders 
from his royal father to repair to him; that he would 
soon return with reinforcements; and meantime he 
would leave them two of his companions as his lieute- 
nants, to organise the defence of the province. He did 
so, and was reluctantly allowed by the natives to sail. 
Having proceeded to Palermo, he stated candidly to the 
king and queen all that had happened, and he had the 
satisfaction of having his conduct approved of, and a 
pension allotted to him, which he continued ever after 
to enjoy. He afterwards held a commission in a foreign 
corps in the British service. I met him many years 
after at Naples, where he had taken up his residence | 
since the peace, and he confirmed all the circumstances 

of this singular story. He must have been a very | 
young man at the time he extricated himself with so | 
much judgment from the difficult position in which he 
was placed. The two lieutenants he left behind with 
Girunda proceeded to arm the peasantry; they roused 
the whole province of Otranto and that of Bari, and 
thus established the insurrection in Puglia. They were, 
however, defeated by the French at Casamassima, when 
one of the leaders was taken prisoner; but the other, 
named De Cesare, escaped into Basilicata, where he 
joined the Calabrian insurrection, led by Cardinal Ruffo. 
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FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Tue suspension- bridge over the Danube at Pesth, de- 
signed by Mr Tierney Clark, and now nearly completed, is 
1200 feet long, in three spans ; the centre s ‘ing 600 
feet, the side spans 300 feet each. The chains were made 
in England; the granite for the piers was brought in im- 
mense blocks, some of them from twelve to sixteen tons 
weight each, from Linz, in Upper Austria. The contractor 
for the cofferdams, &c. was an Englishman, as were the 
principal workmen, and all the machinery has been sup- 
plied from this country. The total cost of the erection, 
| according to the ‘ Builder’ newspaper, will be about 
L.600,000 sterling. 


ne p the discovery of a vein of 

inum in the metamorphic district of the valley of the 

, department of Isére, which is expected to be worked 
with advantage. Hitherto this precious metal, which com- 
bines with incomparable hardness the lustre of gold and 
silver, has only been met with in the Ural Mountains, and 
its scarcity has always rendered the price very exorbi- 
tant. 

In August of the present year, the south-east coast of 
England, from Margate to Brighton, was visited by one of 
the most numerous flights of insects on record. ‘They 
consisted,’ says one observer, ‘of at least five species of 
lady-bird (coccinella), and they came in such dense num- 
bers, as for miles along the coast to resemble a swarm of 
bees during hiving. The sea destroyed countless myriads 
of them ; the grass and hedgerows, and every crevice that 
afforded shelter from the wind, were coloured with their 
numbers; and for many miles it was impossible to walk 
without crushing hundreds beneath the tread. The in- 
sects evidently came from the east, from the direction of 
Calais and Ostend.’ Another observer, in order to give 
some idea of the extent and quantity of these little visi- 
tors, mentions that five bushels were swept from the 

te pier, and nearly the same from that of Ramsgate 
arbour. 

M. Fleurian de Bellvue states, as the results of his ob- 
servations and inquirics on the effects arising from stag- 
nant water, that in marsh lands which are covered with 
water to a considerable depth during the great heats of 
summer, the inhabitants of the localities in which they 
exist are not more unhealthy than in other localities ; but 
that where the stagnant water is of slight depth, the de- 
composition is attended with frightful consequences, and 
the mortality is great. Drainage either to dry the lands 
effectually, or to concentrate the surface water into one 
common reservoir of considerable depth, are the preventive 
means recommended. 

In his ‘ Voyage to the Southern Seas,’ Sir James Ross 
states that while in latitude 15° 3’ S. and longitude 23° 14/ 
W., he tried for, but did not obtain, soundings with a line 
of 4600 fathoms, or 27,600 feet. This is the greatest depth 
of the ocean that has yet been satisfactorily ascertained, 
but there is reason to believe that in many parts it is still 
deeper. The depth of the ocean, as contrasted with the 
height of mountains—the highest of which do not exceed 
28,000 feet—is a desideratum in terrestrial physics of great 
interest and importance. 

‘There is no reason,’ says a writer in the Atheneum, 
‘ for our eating one or two of the numberless edible fun- 
| guses—mushrooms, truffles, &c.—which our island pro- 
| daces, and condemning all the rest as worse than useless, 
under the name of “ toad-stools.” It is not so on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where very generally the various species 
of fungi are esteemed agreeable and important articles of 
diet. The great drawback on the use of these esculents in 
this country is, that some are poisonous, and few persons 
|| possess the skill to distinguish them—with the exception 
'| of one or two species—from those which are edible. In 
the markets at Rome there is an “ inspector of funguses” 
versed in botany, and whose <luty it is to examine and re- 

rt on all such plants exposed for sale. The safety with 
which these vegetables may be eaten has led to a very 
large consumption in that city, where not less than 140,000 
lbs., worth L.4000 sterling, are annually made use of. This 
in a population of 156,000! We cannot estimate the value 
of fu in our own country for an article of diet as less 
than in Italy, nor believe that the supply would be in a 
less ratio. If this be correct, the value of the fun 
which are allowed to spring up and die, wasted in Great 
Britain, would be about half a million sterling in each 


| 


year.’ Admitting our culpable neglect of the mushroom | 
family, we cannot find data for the above estimate, unless 
the writer means to furnish us at once with the climate and 
ture wastes of Italy—a gift, part of which, even with all | 
its mushrooms and truffles, we are not gourmands enough | 
to envy. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


(Nothing in the romance of music can be finer than to listen 
from the beach, on those fine autumnal mornings, to the song of | 
the Newhaven fisherman plying the oar and hauling the oyster. || 
dredge.—Sept. 30, 1847.) 

Hurran! for the oyster-dredging song, 
Ye pilgrims of the deep ; 

The autumn winds are fresh and strong, 
Why, then, your moorings keep? 

The morning’s mists fast clear away— 
Night's reign of darkness o’er— 

Up sail !—up sail ! twill soon be day, 
Then leave the slumbering shore ! 


THE DREDGING SONG. 


The ocean wanderers court the gale 
Which roars from sea to sky; 

But we who raise the tiny sail, 
The active oar must ply! 

With early breeze we sweep the seas, 
With steady stroke and slow; 

The sea-birds high above us fly, 
And the oyster sleeps below! 


There’s glory in the golden field, 
When the sickle glances bright; 

But not like the joys the waters yield, 
When their treasures come to light ! 

Our hands were made for the bulky wave, 
Our hearts are firm and strong; 

And we launch our bark—be it light or dark— 
Hurrah for the dredging song! 

—Scotsman, 


GOVERNING PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. 


Those who cry down moral honesty, ery down that which 
is a great part of religion—my duty towards God, and my || 
duty towards man. What care I to see a man run after a 
sermon, if he cozen and cheat as svon as he comes home ? 
On the other side, morality must not be without religion; 
for if so, it may change, as I see convenience. Religion 
must govern it. He that has not religion to govern his 
morality, is not a dram better than my mastiff dog; so 
long as you stroke and please him, and do not pinch him, 
he will play with you as finely as may be. He is a very good 
moral mastiff ; but if you hurt him, he will fly in your face, 
and tear out your throat.—John Selden, 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


To this series of elementary treatises the Editors have now added 
a set of Twelve prepared Copy-Books, written and constructed by 
Mr William Dickson, writing-master in Edinburgh ; the first six 
of which will be issued on Saturday next, and the remainder ina 
few weeks hence. At the head of each page a line is printed for 
imitation by the pupil; while on the covers such directions are 
given as will enable the private student, in the absence of a master, 
to perfect himself in that most necessary branch of education, the 
art of Penmanship. In the preparation of the lines, care has beeu 
taken to avoid every refinement of engraving inconsistent with prac- 
tical writing ; and neither, as is sometimes the case, are difficulties 
as to junctions and combinations associated with the early and 
more simple exercises. The whole set of Books, in short, is con- 
structed on a plan which, it is hoped, will insure progressive and 
satisfactory imp’ t. The series embraces Plain, Current, 
and Ladies’ Hand, also Ornamental Writing. 

The Books (price Sixpence each), like other works in the Educa- 
tional Course, may be procured from any bookseller. 
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